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Senator Ferguson . . . Looking for Vote Frauds 
(See National Week) 





Actual color photograph of 194 tudebaker Regal De Lux | Cruiser 


We can photograph everything but the ride 
of this ultra-luxurious postwar Studebaker 





Ana the camera fails to show Pacing the first distinctive Cham 
V\ you in this picture is the 1947 pions and Commanders, there’s now 
Studebaker’s thrilling new kind of a third sensational postwar Stude- 
performance. baker on the 1947 scene. 

No car ever gave you such a ride. It’s the ultra-luxurious,  ultra- 
It’s a postwar achievement that roomy, extra-long-wheelbase Land 
simply cannot be illustrated—or Cruiser sedan pictured above—a 
even adequately described. completely new, top-quality auto 


, 1. bilerichly finished and appointed. 
Owners try to tell you. They speak mobile richly finished and ap 





with forthright fervor about the Make sure your new-car money 
flashing liveliness, the amazing han- buys you something really new. See 
dling ease, the low-swung, broad- the breath-taking Land Cruiser and 
beamed, sure-footed comtort of this the other postwar Studebakcrs now. 
revolutionary automobile. 
J fi 
Fathers and sons work side-by-side throughout But everything that you’ve heard T [ | ) K B \ i\ 
the Studebaker plants. This is a custom that began ‘ . : 4 al : 
with the founding of the Studebaker business over 95 seems unde rstated, once you take a F ‘ t hb ‘th 
years ago. It assures a continuity of high quality stand- sas } os Bie - US | far Will) a 
ards in Studebaker workmanship, year after year. 1947 Stude baker's wheel yourself. 4 
Pictured is one of these family teams, able craftsman 4 Ss : - ne art age c ’ 
ecaien tkeadehd. and tin odept oun, Gtinler Danie: You find the performance of this pho- postu ar car 
togenic dream car almost uncanny. — ©The Studebaker Cor h Bend 27 3, U.S.A Gruvteas 
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you can do it! 














Ov.acr a son 


Ons GRAND, cash money—and all 
you've got to do is (a) square that 
circle, (b) double the cube, (c) tri- 
sect an angle of the triangle. 


You’re allowed to use a straight- 
edge and a compass—but nothing 
else, please note! 


We’re pretty sure the bet’s safe. 
Because mathematicians have tried 
since antiquity to solve those three 
problems with only the tools men- 
tioned. And they regretfully say it 
simply can’t be done. 

Today’s business and industry 
might feel the same way about such 
mathematical problems as (1) sales 
costs, (2) payrolls, (3) taxes— 


were it not for a certain tool which 
makes light work of the most diffi- 
cult figuring. 

That tool is the Comptometer. 
It’s fast. It’s economical. It’s so 
flexible that keen-eyed accounting 
executives are daily seeing new 
ways in which it can speed produc- 
tion and spare overhead. 

The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by its 
Comptometer Division, 1726 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Ill. 


Comptometer 
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GC for YOU about Telephones 


... from Western Electric — supply unit of the Bell System 
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THROUGHOUT WAR Western Electric poured HUGE JOB AHEAD! At war’s end, 2,200,00 
out military communications equipment and _ people waiting for telephones—central offices 
radar—could make little civilian telephone nd circuits loaded by record use of tek. 
equipment. V-J Day found plans set to get ~ phone. Here’s how Western Electric converted 
back fast to Bell System job. to biggest peacetime job. 























ARMY OF PEOPLE HIRED as the telephone 26 FACTORIES RENTED to get space quickly, PRODUCTION LINES MOVED without disrupt 
job got rolling. Thousands of others were 19 plants originally rented for war were kept, ing work! To boost output fast, many opera 
trained for new work. Over 120,000 on the 7 more leased. Total production space now tions moved to new quarters. One telephone 
job today—far above wartime peak of 97.416 owned and rented is more than 14,000,000 shop closed Saturday—re-opened Monday 
—nearly double 1941 total of 63,720. square feet—or 341 acres. miles away with 3000 people at work. 























SUB-CONTRACTORS WERE CALLED ON TO THE WHOLE COUNTRY WAS COMBED for THE WORLD WAS SEARCHED io overcome 
HELP. More than 800 made urgently needed hard-to-get tools and machinery to put the shortages of many critical materials needed 
tools, parts, component equipment and cable. manufacturing program into high gear. The in great quantities for making telephones, 
War surplus telephone materials also were success of this search helped make possible switchboards, cable, to speed Bell Telephone 


purchased to help meet ‘enormous needs. production breaking all records. System’s huge expansion program. 
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ENDLESS SLEUTHING FOUND SUPPLIES for 
Bell System. 1946 purchases, including raw 
materials, from 15,000 suppliers, ranged from 
pencils to telephone poles, precious metals to 
wood pulp, exceeded $250,000,000. 


suBSTITUTES GALORE were found for unob- 
tainable materials. In one shop using 1340 
different items of raw material, 950 substitu- 
tions were made in 9 months—as many as 4 
for one item. Production mounted fast! 





WORKING "ROUND THE CLOCK got the most 
out of plant. In 1946 Western Electric de- 
livered to the Bell Telephone Companies more 
apparatus, equipment and supplies than in 
any other year in its 77-year history. 
































FROM COAST TO COAST, Western Electric’s 
distributing force rushed to deliver equipment 
and supplies to the Bell System. Each of 29 
distributing houses, across the nation, stocks 
some 10,000 different items. 


REPAIRING WORN TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
has long been another job of the 29 distribut- 
ing houses. The speed with which they put 
equipment back on its feet helped in meeting 
record telephone demands—faster! 








INSTALLING CENTRAL OFFICE SWITCHBOARDS 
and equipment in some 1200 localities monthly 
kept Western Electric’s installation crews 
busy in ’46. Thousands trained in this special- 
ized work. Force is now 25,000. 








Results in ’46 


Western Electric furnished the 
Bell Telephone Companies with 
equipment and supplies which 
helped them provide 3,264,000 
additional telephones to sub- 
scribers—more than twice the in- 
crease in any previous year. 






















Western Electric’s record-break- 
ing production helped the Bell 
Telephone Companies handle 7 
billion more telephone calls in ’46 
than in any previous year. 





Western Electric schedules call for 
far greater production in ’47—for 
such enormous amounts of equip- 
ment as: 

Dial exchange equipment to handle, when 

installed, 2,222,000 additional lines; 

8410 manual switchboard positions; 

Nearly 4,000,000 telephones; 

Telephone cable of all types containing over 

49 billion feet of wire. 
This tremendous output in ’47 will 
go a long way to help the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies meet the nation’s 
unprecedented demands for tele- 
phone service. 





Outlook for ’47 














MANUFACTURER... 
of 43,000 varieties of 
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DISTRIBUTOR... 
of telephone appa- 
rotus and supplies. 


INSTALLER... 


of telephone central 
office equipment, 

















Housing. In a further relaxation of build- 
ing controls, Office of Housing Expediter 
eliminated rules for inspection of houses 
built with materials supplied through OHE 
priorities. Meanwhile, House Appropri- 
ations Committee ordered OHE liquidated 
by the end of June, 1948, and made heavy 
cuts in next year’s funds for OHE, the 
Federal Public Housing Authority, and 
the National Housing Agency. 


Business conditions. Business inven- 
tories increased about $10,000,000,000 
since the middle of 1946, an increase re- 
flecting higher costs as well as greater 
physical volume, Commerce Department 
said. At end of April, the ratio of total 
business inventories to sales was still below 
the prewar ratio. However, inadequate 
stocks in some lines, the Department said, 
were not sufficient to warrant assumption 
that inventories would continue to increase 
at recent rates. April sales by merchant 
wholesalers were 23 per cent higher than 
in April, 1946, according to the survey. 


Armed forces. War Department report- 
ed strength of the National Guard at 
85,909 as of May 30. Long-range goal 
for the State units is 682,000 troops 
by Jan. 1, 1951. A National Guard of 
that size would be almost three times as 
large as the prewar force. War Depart- 
ment also announced orders by the Army 
Air Forces for 100 B-36 bombers, the 
world’s largest. 

A report by an independent board that 
investigated charges that Army wartime 
punishments were too harsh, 
leased by the War Department. The board 
said its two-year study showed the War 
Department was fair in its treatment of 
military offenders. The board upheld the 
Army in not granting a general amnesty 
to military prisoners when the war ended. 
About 84,000 men were sentenced to con- 
finement by general courts-martial during 
the war. As of April 30, 1947, about 14,000 
offenders were still held in prisons and 
disciplinary barracks. 

Army recruiting problems received at- 
tention from Congress. Senate Armed Serv- 


Was re- 


The March of the News 





ices Committee approved legislation per- 
mitting six-year enlistments and contain- 
ing other provisions designed to increase 
flow of volunteers. House Armed Services 
Committee approved a similar bill spon- 
sored by the Army. 


Industry census. A bill providing census 
of U.S. business and industry every five 
years, instead of the present 10-year in- 
terval, was reported to the House by the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
A similar bill was passed by the Senate 
on May 6. 


Foreign trade. Applications of busi- 
nessmen for permits to visit Japan will 
now be accepted by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce. 
Entry into Japan will begin Aug. 15, 1947, 
and visits up to 21 days will be allowed. 
Longer periods may be approved by Army 
authorities in Tokyo. The OIT’s announce- 
ment made clear that initial trading with 
Japan will be carried on under guidance 
of military government in Japan. 


Radio. Slightly closer frequency assign- 
ments for standard broadcast radio sta- 
tions were approved by Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. Effective July 17, 
radio stations may be spaced on the broad- 
cast spectrum as closely as 30 kilocycles 
apart. At present, 40-kilocycle spacing is 
required. The Federal Communications 
Commission refused to permit any closer 
spacing at this time, on ground that closer 
spacing would cause danger of poor radio 
service to many listeners. 


Patents. Creation of a Government Pat- 
ents Administration was recommended by 
the Attorney General in a report to the 
President. The Patents Administration 
would formulate uniform policies to be fol- 
lowed by all Government agencies in pat- 
enting results of research conducted by the 
Government in its own laboratories, and 
results of research performed by private in- 
stitutions working on Government con- 
tracts. The Attorney General’s report is the 
result of an investigation started in 1943. 
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From Shore to Store to You by 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Freeze them and ice them for truck you’ find International Trucks. One 





a cttonal Truck picking up fresh ak at ded 
side from trawler for fast inland delivery. 
transport! Yes, much of the seas’ reason is the complete International 


bounty now comes inland fresh or Line—a truck of the right type and 


frozen on fast truck runs. power for every job. 


And what bounty the seas yield! Rugged dependability, ease of 
Lobster, haddock, cod and sole... operation, long life and economy 
salmon, swordfish, tuna and crab are other reasons. They explain why 
. .. mackerel, oysters, herring and more heavy-duty International 
shrimp! The annual U.S. ocean Truckshaveserved American 
harvest some years nears four bil- industry for 16 years than 
lion pounds. any other make. 


Sea food is temptingly displayed in refrigerated cases 
in fish markets, meat markets, and other food stores. 





Motor Truck Division 
iene ; INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
America’s great fishing industry 180 N. Michigan Ave. _ Chicago 1, Illinois 


North, south, east and west in 


Other International Harvester Products: 
FARMALL TRACTORS AND MACHINES 
INDUSTRIAL POWER * REFRIGERATION 


Sea food not only is a great delicacy, but also is rich \ ; F ‘a 
in many valuable, health-building elements. GOTH ANNIVERSARY UN Tune in James Melton on’Harvest of 


OF INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS Stars‘ every Sunday! NBC Network. 
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INTERNATIONA L ‘Trucks 
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--- lake It From Me 
GMCs Can Take It” 


Writes John AuMiller . . . Army Truck 
Driver Now with the Norwalk Truck Line 


From the Red Ball Express, famous Army 

supply line in Europe, to Route 20 and one 
of America’s largest individually owned truck lines, was an easy 
step for this Veteran driver. For, in both cases, he was behind 
the wheel of his favorite motor truck . . . a GMC. 


AuMiller says . . . “Years of driving and servicing many makes of 
trucks, in and out of the Army, have given me plenty of proof 
that GMC engines are by far the best. Even under tough war 
conditions our GMCs generally gave us 45,000 to 50,000 miles of 
uninterrupted service. Here at home, with regular maintenance, 
it is very unusual if our civilian GMCs need a major overhaul 
in less than 100,000 miles.” 


Purchasers of any GMC model . . . light, medium or heavy duty 
. .. get the same type of war-proved power, performance, strength 


and stamina provided by GMC’s “Army Workhorse’’ engine. 





THE TRUCK OF VALUE 
GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION GASOLINE «DIESEL 





VALUE 
DIESEL 
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NATION'S Te mo rrow LOOK 


CAPITAL AHEAD 


























24th and N Streets, N.W. 


3 Newserena Washington, D. C. 
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To put things into some focus, near the halfway mark of another years: 

Optimism still is the dominant attitude of most people. 

Money is flowing freely. Incomes are high. Spending is free. Saving 
isn't what it was when goods were scarce, but it is on a large scale. 

The boom, on the surface, is running about as strongly as ever. 


Prices still have some kick left in them, too. 

Meat prices are enjoying a boomlet, due to high consumer demand. 

Refrigerators, washing machines, some other durable goods are marked up in 
price here and there. Autos are priced under what people will pay. 

Qld houses that had weakened in price, firmed again. 

Demands for most things are very high, prices are strong, prosperity is 
defying the maladjustments that usually force a correcting deflation. 








Rents are going to rise rather sharply after July l. 

The rent lid is coming off altogether on new houses, on old houses not 
previously rented. The new rules are outlined for you on page 44. 

Building of properties for rent will get a boost by rule changes. 

Commercial construction will get a fillip from the ending of most curbs on 
that type of construction after July 1. Building may pick up. 








Inflation really is being fed by policy changes, by some old policies. 

Installment-credit controls are likely to end July l or soon after. 

Credit will be extended more freely for buying high-priced goods on easier 
terms, thereby adding temporarily to the available purchasing power. 

Dollars are being offered freely to help foreign buyers as well. 

Dollar credits of as much as $24,000,000,000 are being held out as a 
possibility to nations abroad, encouraging them to spend dollars freely now. 

Wage increases, at the same time, are adding to worker incomes. 

There is a base in attitudes, in policies, in money supply for another 
turn of the inflation wheel, for one more upward Spiral before a crack. 











The boom, more probably, is running into a period of trouble, however. 

Living costs are rising again, offsetting wage increases in part. 

White-collar workers, already squeezed, will be hurt more by rent rises. 

Taxes are to remain high on individual income, draining buying power. 

Foreign buyers, now spending lavishly out of loans and past savings, will 
be forced before long to think about their bank balances. Buying from abroad has 
been soaking up U. S. surpluses wherever they appeared. 

Buying on credit is just a temporary shot in the arm, too. 

The longer people go on filling their wants at present price levels, using 
up savings, borrowing to buy, building up personal inventories, the more re- 
Sounding will be the bust when it occurs, as it always does. 














Food will remain abundant, for those willing to pay the price. 
Beef is going to be in rather big supply. Pork less so. 





Written for the issue of June 20, 1947, Volume XXII—No. 25 (over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW== (Continued) 


Bread will be superabundant, as always in U. S., with a bumper wheat crop. 
Sugar may become scarce, though, later in the year if price is held down. 

U. S. sugar-beet outlook is not so good. Glut now may be temporary. 

Dairy products will remain abundant at the price level prevailing. 


















Gasoline is not likely to be short of consumer needs. 
Fuel oil, however will be tight next winter and there may be shortages in 
Scattered localities for a day or two at a time next winter. 

Tires, of course, are abundant. So are most nondurable goods. 

Plenty is replacing shortages in one type of goods after another, but at a 
high level of price. A real buyers’ market hasn't yet returned, except in a few 
lines. A sellers’ market continues strong in automobiles. 













Strikes are likely to increase during second half, 1947. 

A period of strikes may develop as labor leaders seek to adjust to the 
changes Congress is making in the rules for carrying on their business. 

Labor unions will find life a good deal more complicated. 

Workers themselves, however, do not face wage cutting in the foreseeable 
future. It's just that the time seems near when employers again will be able to 
exercise a bit more authority with less chance of a Government crackdown. 
























Troubles abroad are going to grow, too, not diminish. 

The "one world" idea seems as dead as a doornail. The Russians are busy 
building their own world east of a Lubeck-Trieste line dividing Europe. 

Two worlds will go on being built, east and west of that line. 

Russia, using Communist-controlled governments, will orient her world 
toward Moscow, will keep pushing westward in search of political conquests. 

U. S., using dollars, will try to restore a Western world, will try to 
bring back some of the trappings of the good old days before the war when trade 
was relatively free and governments stood pretty much on their own feet. 

The Russians, to date, are ahead on points. U. S. is planning to hold out 
new billions of dollars, however, to try to win recruits from Russia. 













Tensions that lead to war are acute now between U. S. and Russia. 

War, however, is not in the cards, short of 5, 10 or 15 years, due simply 
to the fact that Russia lacks the means to fight U. S., and U. S. won't start it. 
A_ war is inevitable eventually, however, if tensions are not relieved. 

War will come when and if Russia succeeds in gaining control over all of 
Europe, as she is striving to do. Russia then can challenge U. S. 





A $24,000,000,000 pool will be urged as cheaper than war as a means of 
promoting U. S. ideas, as a way to set Europe up in business again. 

A $4,000,000,000 or $5,000,000,000 down payment is about as much as can be 
expected of Congress in reacting to the idea. That might be for one year. 

Europe, in fact, probably faces a bleaker year ahead than the one past. 

It isn't so certain that the American people will go on putting up large 
numbers of dollars and immense amounts of goods for others when this course 
calls for a denial of reduction of wartime tax rates on income. 

A crisis in Western Europe will bring U. S. rushing with dollars, though. 








Mr. Truman will tend to battle Congress from here on out. 
Vetoes will be used to sharpen political issues prior to November, 1948. 
A_ left swing will be taken by the President in search of 1948 votes. A 





nomination for Mr. Truman is in the bag. The problem is election. 
At this stage it still appears to be a Dewey-Truman contest for 1948, 
Odds are on Mr. Dewey unless trends, now running, change greatly. 








See also pages, 13, 19, 22, 38. 
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Today, most everybody talks about high taxes, 
high wages and high prices. Opinions of good 
bargains and fair prices may become con- 
fused, but proved values are, after all, the best 
guide to getting the most for your dollar. 


For almost forty years here at LEE of Consho- 
hocken, our policy of making first line tires— 
LEE DeLuxe tires—has assured a definite and 
satisfactory margin of value to tire buyers. 


No policy has been more wholly approved 
and proved by test than when wartime regula- 
tions permitted the manufacture of only one 
line of tires—first line. It was the only way to 
get the most service from the available rubber 
and tire making skill. Then many people 
learned what LEE DeLuxe tire users 
have long known—that high value at fair 
price really means lower 


cost per mile. FBS 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE 


Republic Rubber Division...Industrial 
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Illustrated is the LEE Super DeLuxe 
Rock Service Tire—a tough tire especially 
constructed for strip mining, quarrying, 
excavating and logging. 


That’s why tire users buy LEE DeLuxe tires 
again and again. That’s why we can boast of 
the highest customer loyalty. We have no 
monopoly on top grade materials but we 
believe we have a definite advantage in experi- 
ence and skilled craftsmen. They have con- 
tributed advance after advance to the science 
and art of tire building. 


Tire users have always been given a definite 
margin of dependability— LEE 
the greatest value in rubber DouiKle lye 
—in LEE DeLuxe tires, WS“? 
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CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Rubber Products... Youngstown, Ohio 
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Water, water 
everywhere 


BACON 







BUTTER 


SAUSAGE 





ASPARAGUS 
ICE 


~ 
CREAM y 


and all kinds of other products 


but it never 
harms Patapar 


Circular No. 549 of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reveals some interesting 
facts about the water content of foods. 
Bacon, for example contains 42% water; 
butter, 15.5%; cream cheese, 53.3%; aspar- 
agus, 94%; sausage, 44.8%; shad, 70.2%; 
ice cream, 62%. 

How about your product? Does it con- 
tain moisture? Will that moisture work 
into the wrapper causing it to weaken 
and disintegrate? It won’t if the wrapper 
is Patapar* Vegetable Parchment. This 
unique paper has such high wet-strength 
it can be soaked in water for weeks—even 
boiled—and remain strong. 

When moist foods are wrapped in Pata- 
par they arrive in homes cleaner, fresher, 
more appetizing. 


oes 
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Patapar resists grease, too 


Grease-proofness is another of Patapar’s 
characteristics. When grease or oily things 
are wrapped in it, Patapar resists penetra- 
tion. Its outer surface keeps clean. No tell- 
tale stains. 


Does hundreds of hard jobs 


Patapar is solving problems for business 
men, not only in the food industry, but in 
many other fields. Examples: It is used for 
lining motor oil containers, as a wrapper 
for shortening, for soap mold liners, as 
an economical replacement for oiled silk, 
for making hair wave pads. 

Patapar can be printed beautifully with 
brand names and colorful designs. We do 
the printing in our own plants, which are 
specially equipped for 
printing Patapar by letter- 












press or offset lithography. _| Protected 
y 

e Patapar ABS 
Business men: Vegetable | $>))} 
: : archment| 7-2? 
For more informationabout LW") 3, 
Patapar and its applications C8 
write on your business let- a r > . 
ofopor Keymoar 

terhead for booklet U. coaibatal 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegeiulle Parchment since 1885 


wrapper protection 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN, as an employer, probably 
refuse to bargain with a union during a 
strike called in violation of a no-strike 
contract. A circuit court of appeals over- 
rules a ruling of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, and holds that an employer 
is not required by the Wagner Act to bar- 
gain with strikers under these circum- 
stances. The court also rules that the 
employer can refuse to bargain over union 
demands until these demands have gone 
through grievance procedure of the con- 
tract. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT expect to take a deduc- 
tion, in figuring a corporation’s income 
tax, for commissions paid to an officer- 
stockholder on orders that he did not 
actually obtain. The U.S. Tax Court 
has decided in one case that such com- 
missions are not deductible by the corpor- 
ation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now deal with a special 
office of the Commerce Department in 
regard to matters taken over by the De- 
partment from the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization. A new Liquidation Division is 
established to take care of protests over 
orders, regulations and other matters 
which were formerly handled by OPA 
and OES. but now under the Commerce 
Department. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT any longer export steel 
plate under a consolidated license pro- 
cedure. The Office of International Trade 
announces that individual export licenses 
are required for steel plate. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export roofing asbes- 
tos, asbestos cement sheets and plumb- 
ers’ brass goods to a number of countries 
under an individual export license. The 
Office of International Trade has eased 
controls for these items, to permit their 
shipment to countries on the Group K 
export list. 

* * * 

YOU CAN probably get a court to dis- 
miss a suit by your employes for overtime 
wages and liquidated damages on portal- 


to-portal claims. A federal district court, 
in dismissing one. case of this kind, holds 


and administrative decisions: 


that the new Portal-to-Portal Act banning 
such claims is constitutional. 


* ~ * 


YOU CANNOT as a rule refuse to re 
instate a worker who left your employ. 
ment to join the merchant marine and 
who has served regularly with that op 
ganization for 12 months or more. The 
U.S. Maritime Commission reduces from 
18 to 12 months the period in which g 
man must have “substantially continuous 
service” in the merchant marine to qualify 
for re-employment rights under the Se. 
lective Service Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply to the Government 
for use of four German chemical patents 
on a royalty-free, nonexclusive basis. The 
Justice Department announces that the 
Office of Alien Property is making avail- 
able for licensing the patents, formerly 
owned by I. G. Farben, that deal with the 
manufacture of driers for varnish, lacquer 
and printing ink. 


*+* * 


YOU CAN import duty free into the 
U.S. prefabricated houses and panels 
for such houses, so long as they are made 
principally of wood. This order of the 
Treasury Department also places veneers 
of plywood on the duty-free list, in a move 
to aid the emergency housing program. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a contractor, per- 
form construction work on a federal-aid 
airport unless you are awarded a contract 
after open and competitive bidding. This 
rule is laid down by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. Contracts may be nego- 
tiated without competitive bidding, how- 
ever, for removal and relocation of public 
utility facilities. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably place a returned 
veteran in a position that pays less than 
the one he left when entering military 
service, if you can show that a decline in 
your business makes it impossible to re- 
store him to his former status. A circuit 
court of appeals holds that one employer 
met the requirements of the Selective 
Service Act when, due to a decline in busi- 
ness, he offered a veteran his old job ona 
straight-commission basis, rather than on 
the former basis of salary plus commission. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tuk Unirep STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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How to make a haul 


There’s a better way to make a haul with trucks, 
too. It’s with trucks that fit your job... Dodge 
“Job-Rated’’ trucks. 


For facts about this better way, see your Dodge 
dealer. Tell him what loads you haul and what 
roads you travel, and he’ll specify the right capacity 
truck for your job. 


Next, tell him the type and size of body you need, 
and he’ll specify the right wheelbase for correct load 
distribution. 


Finally, tell your Dodge dealer your grade and 
speed requirements, and he’ll specify the right rear 
axle and gear ratio. All other units of your truck 
... frame, engine, clutch, transmission, springs and 
brakes . . . will fit your job. They’ll be “‘Job-Rated” 
for top performance with your loads over your roads. 


Your Dodge dealer has the engineering facts needed 
0 select for you... from 175 different Dodge 


“‘Job-Rated’’ chassis models . . . the particular truck 
that will fit your job. 


For maximum economy of operation—for long- 
lasting dependability —invest your truck dollars in 
Dodge “‘-Job-Rated”’ trucks. 


PROTECTION FOR YOUR INVESTMENT 


Your investment in Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ trucks is 
protected by nation-wide Dodge truck service. . . 
and the availability always of original quality re- 
placement parts when needed. 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS Head TRUCKS 


175 BASIC CHASSIS MODELS TO FIT 97% OF ALL HAULING NEEDS 


DODGE j<"TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 























FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
LOCOMOTIVES 





Rail Blazers 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomotives tuned 


to pace of modern-day railroading 


Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering 








Higher speeds, stricter schedules, 
heavier loads . . . these are the de 
mands of today’s railroading. 
Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomo- 
tives are meeting them capably. 


They are powered by the famous 
Fairbanks-Morse opposed-piston 
diesel engines; more than 3% 
million horsepower in active serv- 
ice have proved their dependabil- 
ity, ruggedness, and operating 
economy. Developed by Fair- 
banks-Morse, the opposed-pistoa 
engine has no cylinder heads, no 
valves, fewer moving parts... 
asks a minimum of servicing and 
maintenance. 


Little wonder that more and 
more Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Lo- 
comotives are riding the rails of 
America! 
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BACK OF MISSOURI VOTE SCANDAL: 
A STORY THAT WILL ECHO IN 1948 


Three Times When Kansas City Machine Delivered Vital Majorities 


Stakes for high officials 
in investigation of the 
1946 Democratic primary 


A political mystery story with all the 
elements of a paper-bound thriller is un- 
folding in four wards in Kansas City. The 
story is capturing the attention of the 
Senate. It is one of compelling interest to 
President Truman. Repercussions from it 
promise to echo all through the 1948 
presidential campaign. 

The story is crammed with drama and 
big names. Tough characters move through 
it. There was a safe blowing and a theft 
of ballots. Indictments have been brought 
against 71 persons. The head of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation says he was 
ordered to confine his inquiry to the ques- 
tioning of six men. The Attorney General 
is being asked about these orders. There is 
talk of impeachment charges. A Senate 
committee is pressing for a full-dress in- 
vestigation. 

The FBI men, who formerly had been 
held back, now are busy in Kansas City. 
Under the urging of Senator Homer Fer- 
guson (Rep.), of Michigan, and a special 
Senate subcommittee, they are making a 
thoroughgoing investigation of the manner 
inwhich the four wards gave a Democratic 
congressional nomination to Enos A. Ax- 
tell, a friend of the President, in the pri- 
mary of Aug. 6, 1946. But the ballots that 
comprised much of the evidence have been 
stolen. 

The implications of the study reach 
far beyond the defeat of Representative 
Roger C. Slaughter by Mr. Axtell, at the 
urging of the President, last August. To 
bring about the defeat of Mr. Slaughter, 
Mr. Truman called into service his old 
fiend, Jim Pendergast, and the recon- 
stituted elements of the old Pendergast 
vote-getting organization in Kansas City. 
Mr. Pendergast threw his resources back 
of the presidential effort. 

The four wards involved in the present 
inquiry are the old strongholds of Pender- 
gast strength. They used to deliver the 
Votes for the late Tom J. Pendergast, 
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uncle of Jim, when the former was thriving 
as political boss of Kansas City. These 
were the four wards that, under Tom 
Pendergast’s leadership, put Mr. Truman 
on the road to the Presidency by electing 
him to county offices and then by assuring 
his nomination and election to the Senate 
in 1934. 

Friend Jim. To understand the in- 
volved structure of the relationship, the 
story must go back to the first World War. 
Captain Harry Truman served at Camp 
Doniphan then with a young lieutenant 
named Jim Pendergast. They became fast 
friends. After the war, this friendship with 
Jim Pendergast and his father, Mike 
Pendergast, elder brother of Tom, flour- 
ished. It was Jim Pendergast who sold to 


his father and uncle the idea of making 
Mr. Truman a county judge. 

Mr. Truman served a term as judge— 
which, in Kansas City, is an administrative 
and not a judicial office—and then was 
beaten. After one term out of office he 
moved back in with the aid of the Pender- 
gast organization and stayed there until 
1934. This was during the period when the 
Pendergast organization was ruling Kansas 
City with a firm hand. 

In 1934, Mr. Truman went to Tom 
Pendergast and told him that he wanted to 
run for Congress in the fourth Missouri 
district, which had just been revamped 
so as to include rural Jackson County 
where Mr. Truman felt he could be re- 
elected regularly. Mr. Pendergast said no; 


Role of Four Wards 





Kansas City, Missouri 








IN 1934 PRIMARY: 


Harry S. Truman won Democratic 
senatorial nomination by 40,905 
votes. Four wards in Kansas City 
gave him 50,477 votes over his 
nearest opponent, more than off- 
setting Truman losses elsewhere 
in Missouri. 
2 


IN 1940 PRIMARY: 


Mr. Truman won renomination for 
the Senate by 7,976 votes. The 
same four wards gave him 9,295 
votes over his nearest opponent, 
again offsetting losses elsewhere 
in the State. 


IN 1946 PRIMARY: 


Enos A. Axtell, endorsed by 
Mr. Truman, won nomination 
for Representative from the fifth 
congressional district of Missouri 
by 2,361 votes. The four wards 
gave Axtell 10,032 votes over his 
nearest opponent. 
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SCENE AFTER SAFECRACKERS BLEW THE COURTHOUSE VAULT 
. . . repercussions promise to echo all through the ‘48 campaign 


C. Jasper Bell, the present member from 


that district, was to be the candidate. 

The old story that Mr. Truman wanted 
to be collector of revenue and was rejected 
by Tom Pendergast appears to be errone- 
ous. In May of 1934, James P. Aylward, the 
Democratic State chairman, and Jim Pen- 
dergast met Mr. Truman at Sedalia and 
asked him to run for the Senate with Tom 
Pendergast’s support. Mr. Truman said he 
would rather run for Governor. They made 
it clear that he would not have Tom Pen- 
dergast’s support for that spot. So he 
agreed to run for the Senate. 

The primary brought Mr. Truman up 
against two men who had been or were 
serving as Representatives—Jacob L. Mill- 
igan and John J. Cochran. Mr. Truman 
came into the four tightly controlled Pen- 
dergast wards needing 9,732 votes to win 
the nomination. The results were: 


Cochran Milligan Truman 

Ward 1 19 147 17,485 
Ward 2 24 68 15,145 
Ward 3 34 171 8,182 
Ward 4 53 171 9,825 
Totals 160 557 50,637 
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The four wards gave Mr. Truman the 
nomination by 40,905 votes. He was 
elected in November in that year of wide 
Democratic victories. 

The machine in charge of the four 
wards came under fire right after that vic- 
tory. Maurice M. Milligan, U.S. district 
attorney and brother of the defeated candi- 
date, said the day after the primary federal 
agents had gathered evidence of ballot- 
box padding, of repeater voters, of judges 
refusing to count votes against the ma- 
chine candidates. But it was several years 
before Mr. Milligan rounded up the evi- 
dence that he finally took to a federal 
grand jury. 

When Mr. Milligan cracked down in 
earnest, after the general election of 1936, 
he did not even tell Attorney General 
Homer L. Cummings of his plans. He 
simply asked Federal Judge Albert L. 
Reeves to call a federal grand jury and 
told the local office of the FBI to move 
into action. Ballot boxes were impounded 
and put into the keeping of an armed 
guard. 

Within a month after the election, the 


nama 


grand jury was busy. Mr. Milligan indicted 
278 of the Pendergast political workers and 
election officials. He sent 258 of them to 
jail. And, in 1939, he finished cracking the 
machine by convicting Tom Pendergast of 
income tax evasion. In 1938, Mr. Truman 
as Senator fought the renomination of Mr, 
Milligan. He was the only Senator to vote 
against the confirmation. 

In 1940, when Mr. Truman came up 
for re-election he had two major oppo- 
nents for the Democratic nomination. One 
was Maurice Milligan; the other, Governor 
Lloyd C. Stark. Even in the old stronghold 
of the first four wards, little was left of 
the Pendergast organization. It had been 
battered down. Mr. Truman came into the 
first four wards of Kansas City, the fortress 
of the machine, needing 1,319 votes to 
win the nomination. The vote there was: 


Stark Milligan Truman 

Ward 1 852 1,261 4,172 
Ward 2 888 869 3,828 
Ward 3 837 1,097 2,515 
Ward 4 879 1,205 2,236 
Totals 3,456 4,432 12,751 


Mr. Truman won by 7,976 votes. The 
four key wards, even with a_ battered 
Pendergast organization, managed to give 
him a margin of 9,295 votes over Gover- 
nor Stark, who was his closest opponent 
for the nomination. But the old days of 
lopsided majorities in the four fortress 
wards seemed to be gone. Maurice Milli- 
gan had trimmed the power of the organ- 
ization to the vanishing point. 

Machine opponent. Mr. ‘Truman 
went back to the Senate and moved on to 
the Vice Presidency. When he was Vice 
President, the name of Maurice Milligan 
came up again for reappointment. Mr. 
Truman vigorously opposed it. He man- 
aged to get it delayed. Then Franklin D. 
Roosevelt died. 

When Mr. Truman went into the White 
House, he refused to reappoint the man 
who had crippled the organization in the 
four wards. In Mr. Milligan’s stead, the 
President named Sam M. Wear, who as 
a delegate to the 1944 convention had been 
a staunch supporter of Mr. Truman for 
the Vice Presidency. 

In Kansas City, Jim Pendergast began 
putting back together the pieces of his 
uncle’s old organization, aided by such old 
lieutenants as Tim Moran and Henry 
McKissick. The four wards began to hum 
again. 

President and friend. On the walls of 
Jim Pendergast’s law office in Kansas City 
are two frames. One contains a picture of 
President Truman inscribed: “To James 
M. Pendergast, friend, comrade, adviser.” 


The other frame holds a letter on White 


House stationery, dated Dec. 7, 1945. It 
reads: 

“Dear Jim: I am enclosing you check 
for six ($6.00) dollars in payment of my 
Jackson Democratic Club dues. I hope the 
outfit is still going good. Sincerely Yours, 
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Harry.” In the same frame is the un- 
cashed personal check of the President, 
jrawn on_2 Washington bank. 

In 1946, the President found Repre- 
gntative Slaughter an obstacle to many 
hits of legislation he wanted. Mr. Slaugh- 
ter held a key place on the House Rules 
Committee. The four old wards of the 
Pendergast stronghold lay in the middle 
of Mr. Slaughter’s district. And Jim Pen- 
ergast had not been idle. The President 
walled him to Washington and asked him 
io back Mr. Axtell. He finally agreed. 

In the voting, Mr. Axtell lost Washing- 
ion township, his home town. He lost every 
other ward until he came to the key four, 
the home of the Pendergast organization. 
He came into these first four wards trail- 
ing Mr. Slaughter by 7,668 votes. In these 
four wards, the count was: 

Axtell Slaughter Jerome Walsh 


Ward 1 5,033 825 563 
Ward 2 3,264 219 194 
Ward 3 = 2,187 704 481 
Ward 4 1,620 324 585 


Totals 12,104 2,072 1,823 
In two precincts, Mr. Slaughter did not 
get a single vote. In others, he got only 
43 or 4. In the four wards, Mr. Axtell’s 
majority was more than 10,000. He won 
the nomination by better than 2,300 votes. 
But he was beaten in the general election 
by the Republican, Albert L. Reeves, Jr., 
sn of the federal judge. 

A cry for an investigation arose im- 
mediately. Mr. Slaughter said he saw evi- 
dence of irregularities in the four wards. 
Roy A. Roberts, president of the Kansas 
City Star, set 34 men to collecting evi- 
dence and affidavits. The city council 
formally asked the Justice Department 
for an inquiry. A grand jury went to work. 

Mr. Wear, the U.S. district attorney in 
Kansas City, sent material from the Star 
into Washington. Theron L. Caudle, As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of the 
criminal division, passed it along to At- 
torney General Tom Clark. He asked the 
FBI to make a study. It did. Mr. Wear 
talked the matter over with three federal 
judges at Kansas City. They agreed there 
was not enough evidence to prosecute. 
The case was dropped. The four wards 
seemed to be safe. 

New drive. Then Congress came in. 
Senator James P. Kem, a Republican, 
himself from Kansas City, led a drive for 
a congressional inquiry. Other Missourians 
joined in. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
added its voice. The Senate Judiciary 
Committee created a special subcommittee 
and put Senator Ferguson, one of the Sen- 
ate’s most vigorous prosecutors, in charge 
of the inquiry. (See page 61.) 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover told the 
Committee his orders from Mr. Clark 
limited the FBI inquiry to questioning 
six men. Mr. Ferguson demanded ‘to know 
of Mr. Clark why that was done. Mr. 
Clark said this was routine in preliminary 
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WITH SENATOR KEM—FEDERAL JUDGES RIDGE, COLLET, REEVES 





inquiries. The federal judges—Judge 
Reeves, Judge Albert A. Ridge and Judge 
John Caskie Collet—said they had not 
read the FBI survey, but had seen only 
a summary prepared by Mr. Wear. 

The judges said they had not based their 
advice upon full information. Moreover, 
they said the usual procedure was for the 
district attorney simply to ask a judge to 
call a grand jury into session without ask- 
ing the advice of the judge. 

Four wards under fire. In the mean- 
time, a Jackson County grand jury in- 
dicted 71 persons, most of them from the 
four key Pendergast wards. The jury re- 
ported that: ballots had been deliberately 
miscounted in some precincts; false returns 
had been made; there had been wrongful, 
illegal and wholesale marking of ballots; 
there had been vote buying and bribery; 
party workers who were not polling officials 
had participated illegally in counting votes, 
and there had been gross negligence, care- 
lessness and indifference by judges and 
clerks. 

Where miscounts were made, the jury 
said, they invariably were in favor of one 
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THE BALLOT BOXES ARE NOW IN A BANK VAULT UNDER ARMED GUARD 
... the story is jammed with drama, big names, irregularities 


group of candidates. There was not a 
single instance of an error on the other 
side. And it added: “It is our belief that 
Roger C. Slaughter in this race was de- 
prived of the nomination by a fraudulent 
miscount of votes and by other types of 
fraud.” The jury subpoenaed ballots, tally 
sheets, poll books and other records and 
strongly urged a full investigation by the 
FBI. 

That was on May 7. On May 28, the 
vault in which the grand jury had stored 
the evidence was blown open and the 
ballots were stolen, just after the grand 
jury had ordered a recount. Under the 
urging of the Senate subcommittee, the 
FBI began a full-scale investigation of the 
mystery voters in the first four wards. 

In the meantime, Representative Marion 
T. Bennett, a Missouri Republican, began 
talking about filing impeachment charges 
against Attorney General Clark. The na- 
tional spotlight was falling upon the four 
Kansas City wards that hold the clues to 
the Pendergast strength. They helped to 
make a man President, and may play a 
big part in his re-election campaign. 
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Upturn in Prices of Food 
Despite Plentiful Supplies 


Key to Future Levels in Heavy Consumer Demand 
And in the Big Crops Estimated for This Season 


Sparse purchases of meat 
abroad and decline in the 
needs of military forces 


Food, meat in particular, is taking an 
upward spurt in retail price. Family budg- 
ets are being stretched still further as a 
result. 

Rising demand from the public, rather 
than a shrinking of the over-all food 
supply, is back of the markups on some 
food items. Chief price increases have oc- 
curred on meat, with butter, eggs and 
poultry showing smaller rises. Prices of 
most fruits and vegetables are slipping 
downward as new crops come to market. 
Sugar is more abundant and suddenly re- 
moved from rationing, for individuals. 

Meat seems plentiful compared with 
the recent past. At least 153 pounds per 
person will be available in 1947, or as 
much as in 1946 and 27 pounds more than 
in prewar years. 

Beef supply per person in 1947 will total 
about 80 pounds, against 70 pounds last 
year and 63 before the war. 

Pork supply, lower because of last au- 
tumn’s small pig crop, will average 68 
pounds per person. That is less than in 
1946, but still 21 per cent above prewar. 

Lamb and mutton will total about 5 
pounds per person, compared with 6.7 
pounds in 1946 and before the war. 

Foreigners are getting a very small slice 
of these supplies, buying far less than in 
1946 and well under the 3 per cent of the 
total meat supply allocated to them. Mili- 
tary buying is down 30 per cent from 1946, 
too. 

But housewives with a lot of dollars to 
spend are keeping demand for meat high. 
Consumption of meat this spring was the 
highest in 35 years. Prices are respond- 
ing to this pressure of demand. There 
is a return of beefsteak at a dollar a 
pound. 

Market prices, which call signals for 
prices at retail, show what is happening. 

Steers and yearlings at Chicago rose to 
an average price of about $26 per hundred- 
weight one day last week. Previous all- 
time high average was $25.40 per hundred- 
weight, reached last October just after 
price control ended. Beef-cattle herds are 
large and record slaughter runs are ex- 
pected through the summer. 

Hogs advanced as much as 50 cents a 
hundred pounds in one day at Chicago, 
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reaching $24.75. That reversed a down- 
ward trend in hog prices since last March. 
Hog marketings will increase this autumn 
as the spring pig crop starts to market. 

Lambs in Kansas City brought $26.50 a 
hundred pounds, highest price on record 
there. With sheep flocks decreasing, there 
appears little chance for greater lamb 
supplies in the near future. 

Crop production now holds the key to 
future prices and supplies of many foods, 
including meat. 

Corn crop this year is off to a slow 
start. Rain and cold weather have dam- 
aged growing corn and delayed planting. 
About one fourth of the corn crop still 
remained to be planted on June 1. 

Size of the corm harvest will determine 
the amount of feed available for next 
winter’s beef cattle and hogs. Carry-over 
stocks left from last year’s corn crop will 
amount to 375,000,000 bushels as of Sep- 
tember 1, by latest estimate. That is a 
backlog of feed grain that will slow down 
the effect of a poor crop this season, if 
one develops. But low output of corn 
in 1947 means that less feed will be avail- 
able in late 1947 and early 1948. Farm- 


— 


ers would tend to market, rather thay 
hold, their cattle and hogs. The result 
might be a temporary glut of meat, with 
lower prices, sometime next winter og 
next spring. 

Wheat output this year is estimated at 
1,400,000,000 bushels, an all-time record. 
This promises plenty of bread grains for 
the U.S. to use at home and to sell abroad, 
although wheat stocks now are down to 
the lowest level since 1918. 

Fruit supplies will be larger than in 1946 
in some cases. Orange and grapefruit 
crops are about one-third larger than last 
year, lemon supplies one-eighth larger, 
Crops of cherries, apricots and plums may 
be smaller, but the processor demand js 
not as keen as last year and prices may 
be lower. 

Sugar is more abundant because of a 
record-breaking Cuban crop. The United 
States already is assured of 7,150.000 tons 
by allocation from the international sugar 
pool and may bid for still more sugar as it 
becomes available. Department of Agri. 
culture has estimated that unrestricted de- 
mand in 1947 would total about 8,000,000 
tons. 

Dairy products are in greater supply 
than at any time since the end of the war 
Volume of milk sales is down; butter and 
cheese production this year will be higher 
than last year and exports are probably to 
be lower. Prices of milk and other dairy 
products, as a result, are not expected to 
be as high this autumn as in 1946. 

Food prices now appear to be influenced 
mostly by heavy consumer demand. Sup- 
plies are abundant by all former standards. 





MEAT PRICES UP . . . VEGETABLE PRICES DOWN 
. .. housewives with dollars set the markup pattern 
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smay | with help from Petroleum! 


e of a Yes, Dr. Diesel’s “Baby” has grown up 
United since 1897, when the famous inventor 
m toms brought out his new kind of engine and 
i used a new Garg¢ »yle Oil to meet the high 
¥ eh combustion heat. 
aa The cutaway drawing right shows 
00.000 one of the late steps in Diesel progress. It’s ; 
agiant 2,000 HP opposed-piston type ' 
supply engine. It’s powering mainliners on lead- - 
1e war ing railroads, with high performance and i 
er and dependability. 
higher Like its original ancestor, this new 
ibly to power marvel calls for a lubricating oil that 


dairy will stand up under tremendous combus- 
ted to tion heat and pressure. And now, as in 
1897, Socony-Vacuum supplies the right 
oil for peak protection. 








1enced 
. Sup- Paci : Boi a 
Pe acing machine progress w ith new 
Gargoyle lubricants is only part of our 
Complete Lubrication program for indus- 
trial plants. Preventive maintenance for all 
machines is the specialty of the Socony- 
Vacuum engineer. Call him now. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp, 
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BRAKES FOR BUILDING-COST RISE 


Coming Decline in Material Prices, Labor Expense and Overhead 


Prospects of a 20 to 35 
per cent drop soon in the 
outlay needed for a home 


Cost of building remains high and un- 
certain. Labor costs are tending to rise 
further as wages in the building trades 
are increased. Lumber is beginning to de- 
cline in price, for some grades, but most 
other building-material prices are firm. 

The trend in building costs, even so, 
appears to be about to turn downward. 
A consensus of Government and private 
economists who are following building 
costs most closely is that those costs will 
be about 20 per cent under present levels 
within 12 to 18 months. One Government 
economist predicts a decline of more than 
35 per cent in the event of a business 
recession late this year. 

Expense of building a home at this 
time, on an average, is nearly double the 
1939 cost. A 20 per cent decline, if such 
a decline should occur, will leave costs for 
the average builder 55 to 60 per cent 
higher than in prewar days. 

The Pictogram on pages 20 and 21 
shows some of the main reasons why build- 
ing costs are so much higher now than 
before the war. 

Wage rates are well above those of 
1939. Average hourly earnings of workers 
at the building site are 76 per cent higher. 
At the same time, worker productivity has 
been far below prewar levels. One reason 
is that the uneven flow of scarce materials 
to building sites has prevented efficient 
use of workers. But official reports show 
turnover rates high, too, and worker inter- 
est low. 

lumber, at wholesale, has more than 
tripled in price, on the average. Prices of 
millwork and some other lumber products 
are up even more. 

Paint and paint materials, as a group, 
have more than doubled in price. Most of 
that increase has been in paint materials. 
They have risen about 174 per cent. 
Paints themselves, at wholesale, are up 
only about 65 per cent. 

Plumbing and heating equipment has 
advanced more than 50 per cent. 

Brick and tile, on an average, are up 
more than 47 per cent. 

Cement prices are more than 25 per 
cent higher than in 1939. 

_ Structural steel is next among the major 
tems, with a 19 per cent rise. 

Other materials, as a group, have gone 
up about 60 per cent in price. 

Altogether, the materials that go into 
the construction of homes, factories and 
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office buildings now cost 99 per cent more 
than in 1939. 

Further factors, however, have contrib- 
uted to rising costs of building. Manage- 
ment costs have risen. With materials and 
labor scarce, builders and their assistants 
have had to spend most of their time 
searching for scarce supplies or workers. 
And, with price uncertainty, many builders 
have added 5 to 20 per cent to costs as 
an allowance for abnormal risks. 

Profits in building also have risen 
sharply. Most builders are taking their 
prewar percentage markup. But that same 
10 per cent markup adds twice as many 
dollars to the price of a home on which 
the cost also has doubled. At the same 
time, other costs, such as the price of 
homesites, have risen sharply. 

Net result of these increases is that the 
$6,000 prewar house cost $8,600 to build 
in 1945. It cost about $9,400 to build a 
year ago. Today, construction of the same 
house costs about $11,640. But the com- 
pleted house may not sell quickly. 

A break in real estate values is ap- 
pearing. New homes are not selling so 
easily or rapidly as they did a year ago, 











or six months ago. And, in more and more 
instances, those homes are being marked 
down first. 

High price is the main reason for soften- 
ing of the real estate market, according to 
most construction economists. The family 
with a $50-a-week income, for example, 
normally can afford a $6,000 home, com- 
plete with lot. In early 1946, many such 
families were extending themselves to buy 
the $6,000 prewar house for something 
over $9,000. They were aided by large 
savings and encouraged by the fact that 
few other durable goods were available 
anyway. 

Now, however, the cost of that same 
house has risen at least another $2,500. 
And other durable goods are taking more 
of the family’s income. Many such families 
who already own homes, which can be sold 
at high prices, still are buying or building. 
But many more have been priced out of 
the market for homes. 

New homes, consequently, are not being 
started in the numbers that were expected 
a few months ago. And, although construc- 
tion is expanding seasonally, most econo- 
mists look for no sustained building boom 
till costs come down sharply. 

Decline in costs expected by private 
and official appraisers is to grow from a 
number of developments. 

Materials are to ease in price as sup- 
plies mount and demand drops. Actually, 
wholesale prices of building materials as a 
group have been leveling off since mid- 
February. Real declines are expected by 
official forecasters to come later this year. 

Lumber, for example, could drop 30 per 
cent or more. Prices of lower-grade lumber 
already are falling. Paints, too, can come 
down when their ingredients become more 
plentiful and cheaper. There is a begin- 
ning of that now. Turpentine sells for 
less than half of what it brought some 
months ago. 

Plumbing and heating equipment, as 
well as some other materials, may decline 
in price more slowly and moderately. Its 
price is less competitive, is dominated by 
smaller numbers of producers. But most 
materials will decline somewhat. 

A drop in material prices that averaged 
30 per cent would result in a substantial 
saving to home buyers. It would reduce 
over-all cost of building a home by about 
12 to 14 per cent. Other reductions also 
are to occur, however. 

Labor costs are expected to recede even 
in the face of higher wage rates. Builders 
are to be able to use their crews more 
consistently and efficiently once materials 
begin to be delivered regularly to building 
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sites. And an easing of the building-labor 
supply is counted upon to stimulate 
worker interest in the job. A 40-hour 
week, with no overtime, also can cut 
labor costs. Builders in some regions al- 
ready are going on a 40-hour week. 

Those are to be the big savings, in the 
costs of materials and labor. Together, the 
two account for about 75 per cent of the 
cost of building a house. Substantial de- 
clines in those two alone could reduce 
over-all costs as much as 15 to 20 per 
cent. 

Land prices, likewise, can drop in the 
months ahead. There is evidence that the 
demand for homesites already is slack- 
ening. 

Management costs can be trimmed. 
With supply bottlenecks gone, builders 
can divert their attention to more normal 
supervisory work, can keep a sharper eye 
on costs. Allowances for abnormal risk 
can be eliminated. Overhead and miscel- 
laneous costs will be cut when more 
plentiful supplies permit construction jobs 
to be finished more quickly. And competi- 
tion among builders, instead of among 
buyers, can encourage efficiency and cost 
reduction. 

Builders’ profits, meanwhile, are ex- 
pected to shrink. As completed homes 
remain on the market longer, builders are 
likely to shave their margins in order to 
sell. Even with no .cut in percentage 
markups, a drop in building costs will 
automatically reduce dollar profits. 

Technical improvements, too, can help 
bring building costs down, although prob- 
ably not much this year. Prefabrication is 
not looked to for any great saving in the 
months just ahead. Other new, develop- 
ments are to come slowly. With improved 
supplies, however, many conventional 
builders are expecting substantial savings 
through use of precut materials, standard- 
ization and large-scale operation. 

Altogether, these declines can reduce the 
cost of building at least by the predicted 
20 per cent. 

A business recession, if or when it 
occurs, could speed up the drop in costs 
and in prices of new homes. On the demand 
side, a decline in wage rates, any shorten- 
ing of the work week or a rise in unem- 
ployment would mean fewer dollars that 
families could spend on new homes. 

On the supply side, costs would be 
expected to fall faster in any recession. 
Supplies of materials, for example, would 
come closer to meeting shrunken demands. 
Downward pressure on prices, conse- 
quently, would increase. And an easier 
labor supply would mean lower turnover 
rates. 

The prospect, thus, is that homeseekers 
will be able to build or buy new homes 
for considerably less money in 12 to 18 
months than they can today. And business- 
men will find it less costly to build new 
plants, stores and office buildings. 
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Rein on Communists in Unions 
Pending Rule That Labor Leaders Must Not Be Party-Line Followers 


Problems to be faced by 
CiO and AFL and by the 
enforcement agencies 


Communists or fellow travelers of Com- 
munists, infiltrated into some U.S. unions, 
are close to serious trouble. The trouble 
will start once labor-law changes approved 
by Congress get on the statute books, as 
they are expected to do. 

A simple requirement of the law then 
will complicate life for Communists and 
for some unions. The requirement will be 
that every officer of union—local 
and national—that seeks protection of the 
Wagener Act or desires a union-shop con- 
tract must file an affidavit swearing that 
he is not “a member of the Communist 
Party or affiliated with such party.” He 
must swear that he does not believe in, 
and is not a member of or supporter of any 
organization that teaches, 
overthrow of the U.S. Government. 

If, later, it is found that any affidavit 
is false, the individual is to be subject to 
criminal penalty of as much as a $10,000 
fine and 10 years in prison. 

All kinds of results are to flow from 
that one simple requirement, once it final- 
ly is law. Communists in every nation have 
moved into positions of power through 
infiltration into labor unions. William Z. 
Foster, as head of the Communist Party 
in this country, is openly campaigning for 
party members among union workers. Un- 
der the prospective law, any union that is 
found to have a single Communist as an 
officer in the national unit will lose labor- 
law protection for every unit of the union. 

Every union will be forced to purge 
itself of every Communist officer and of 


every 


helieves in or 


every officer who may have any connec- 
tion with an organization that may have 
Communist affiliation, if it wants labor- 
law protection. A dozen national unions of 
the CIO may be forced to purge some of- 
ficers or lose the right to appeal to the 
National Labor Relations Board for en- 
forcement of their legal rights in dealing 
with employers. Some union officers are 
likely to be forced to give up their con- 
nections with the Political Action Com- 
mittee and other political groups that 
have been accused of having Communist 
affiliations. Every officer of every union 
will have to be wary of the company he 
keeps and the organizatisas he joins or 
endorses. 

It’s to be tough on the Communists and 
their chance to get ahead in the U.S., but 
it also is to be tough on those charged 
with enforcing the law. 
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Policing of the anti-Communist di- 
rective in unions is to be a major admin- 
istrative job. There are more than 50,000 
unions, including locals, that stand to be 
affected. Records must be checked for all 
traces of Communist taint every time one 
of these unions takes a case to the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

NLRB’s job will be to keep the records 
and check all affidavits. It cannot start 
action on any union complaint until it 
has satisfied itself that every officer of 
the local union involved, and its parent in- 
ternational union, has filed an affidavit de- 
nying Communist connections. 

The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation also will have a 
hand in enforcement of the 
anti-Communist directive. Its 
job will be to investigate affi- 
davits alleged to be false and 
to determine what constitutes 
“affiliation with” and “sup- 
port of Communist-front or- 
gav izations. 

Standards to be used in de- 
ciding whether a union officer 
has Communist connections 
are uncertain at this time, but 
probably will be similar to 
tests used by the FBI in 
checking the loyalty of Gov- 
ernment employes. FBI has a 
long list of organizations that 
it considers Communist taint- 
ed, and any union official con- 
nected with any of these prob- 
ably will be suspect. 

Charges of Communist af- 
filiation can come from any 
source. The FBI will be called 
upon to investigate complaints of dis- 
gruntled union members or complaints of 
employers. It is costing the Government 
$25,000,000 to investigate the loyalty of 
its employes, and, if this bill becomes Jaw, 
the Government will be called upon to 
undertake somewhat the same job in un- 
ions, also at a high cost. 

Government support for a Communist 
purge of this kind will strengthen the 
hands of right-wing elements now com- 
bating Communist influences in a number 
of unions. On the other hand, if the cam- 
paign to enforce the directive takes on the 
form of a witch hunt, unions can be ex- 
pected to rally behind those who they feel 
are being avcused unjustly. 

In the CiO, a dozen or so unions re- 
portedly are dominated by Communists or 
by Communist sympathizers. Some of 
these unions now are badly split over the 
Communist issue. Communist elements in 


the CIO already are under pressure from 
Philip Murray, CIO president, but there 
are no signs of a real purge being directed 
against them. 

Communist elements, however, continue 
to find CIO unions their most fertile field 
of operations, despite Mr. Murray’s known 
antipathy, and the anti-Communist pro. 
vision of the labor bill is designed to weed 
them out, as breeders of strikes and worker 
unrest. The measure is intended to prevent 
a recurrence of such strikes as the 76-day 
walkout at the Allis-Chalmers plant jn 
Milwaukee during 1941, which a congres. 





—Black Star 


THE FBI FILES 


. .. investigation will be thorough and costly 


sional committee now finds was Commv- 
nist inspired. The committee held that this 
strike was called by Harold Christoffel, 
president of a local union of the CI0 
United Automobile Workers, at the direc- 
tion of the Communist Party and for the 
purpose of carrying out the Communist 
program. The strike occurred while Soviet 
Russia still had a nonaggression treaty 
with Germany, and while the United States 
was hurriedly trying to arm. Allis-Chalmers 
was doing important work for the Navy. 

In the AFL, the effects of the purge 
provision of the proposed law will be les 
widespread. Officers of the national unioms 
are almost unanimous in their opposition 
to Communist infiltration. A few locd 
unions, however, have been accused of 
harboring extreme left-wingers among theit 
officers. These may be deprived of NLRB 
protection if their officers fail to file aft 
davits, but other locals of the same unio! 
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BEN GOLD 


with no Communist connections will not 
suffer. When an officer of a local union 
refuses to sign an affidavit, NLRB rights 
of other locals of the same union will not 
be affected, provided the national officers 
of that union are in the clear. 

In practical application, the purge 
plan will have varying effects. 

Known Communists will have to resign 
from the party or resign from office in 


their unions. If they pretend to quit the 


rty, but go underground, chances are 
ty, but go underground, chat 
haul them into court on 


ing that their views are unchanged. An 


admitted Communist might choose to test 


the constitutionality of the law, but few 





ALLIS-CHALMERS STRIKE 
Government support for a purge... 
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PARTY LEADER FOSTER 
. .. if Communism is to gain strength in the labor movement, it now may have to look for outside help 


Communists who are active in unions are 
willing to admit party affiliations for fear 
of losing prestige with union colleagues. 
Communist-dominated unions may 
choose to boycott the Wagner Act, aban- 
don all chance of NLRB protection, and 
rely solely on strike action to retain bar- 
gaining rights and to force employers to 
reinstate workers fired for union activity. 
Only the strongest unions would have the 
power to enforce their demands this way, 
and even these frustrated to 
some extent by no-strike provisions of 


would be 


their . contracts. Also, even the strong 
unions would have to enlist the aid of 


NLRB before they could legally obtain 
union-shop contracts. 

The CIO Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union offers an example of a labor organi- 
zation that might continue to prosper 
without help from NLRB, if willing to 
forego union-shop contracts. This union is 
headed by Ben Gold, an avowed Commu- 
nist. It is strongly organized in the fur 
industry and conceivably might hold its 
membership by ignoring the Wagner Act. 
It is not so strongly organized in the 
leather-goods field, however, and Mr. Gold 
would find it hard to continue to expand 
there if he chose to get along without NLRB. 

Anti-Communist locals affiliated with 
Communist-led national unions will be at 
a disadvantage under such a law. Left- 
wingers at the top can deprive these locals 
of bargaining rights by refusing to sign 
affidavits. 

If the purge works as planned, assuming 
the bill becomes law, the Communists will 
be forced out of positions of power in the 
only influential group of organizations in 
this country where they have been able to 
obtain a foothold, however slight. Union 
leaders will be wary of jeining organiza- 
tions that might be remotely linked to the 
Communist propaganda machine. 





—Wide World 


HAROLD CHRISTOFFEL 


A few strong unions with Communist 
leadership might choose to go it alone 
without the bargaining safeguards now 
afforded by the Government, but, sooner 
or later, most of these would be weakened 
without NLRB support and would see 
their memberships slipping away. If they 
chose to remain strong, they then would 
have to rid themselves of Communist 
leadership to regain the help of NLRB in 
obtaining bargaining rights and in protect- 
ing members from loss of jobs for union 
activity. 

If Communism is to gain strength in this 
country, it now may have to look for help 
outside the unions. And no comparable 
field of operations is immediately in sight. 
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CONGRESSIONAL HUNT 
. .. will strengthen the right-wing hands 
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BILLIONS FOR EUROPE’S REVIVAL? 


Projected Dollar Pool That the Nations Could Draw on as Needed 


Food, coal, machinery and 
technical help U.S. would 
grant, if Congress approves 


A new deal for the countries of Europe, 
now shaping, is to take the form of a 
pool of dollars. Into this pool, if Congress 
approves, will go as much as $6,000,000,000 
a year for three or four years. 

Broad outline of the plan, from U.S. 
point of view, is agreed upon by Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall. Its details are in 
process of being hammered out. If all goes 
well with the planning, a special session of 
Congress, maybe in November, will be 
called upon to act upon it. Chance of ap- 
proval had seemed uncertain. Now, how- 
ever, it appears greatly improved, with 
the plea of Senator Vandenberg, Republi- 
can chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, for facing the problem of 
postwar rehabilitation not only on a Euro- 
pean but also on a world basis and with 
a bipartisan approach. 

The plan is not to be a peacetime Lend- 
Lease. There will be at least the appear- 
ance of a return on dollars made avail- 


able. Dollars will be paid out only if 
cond:tions—shaped largely by European 
nations themselves—are met. This coun- 
try will insist that the initiative for 
planned use of dollars be taken by the 
co-operating nations and not imposed by 
the United States. 

The offer to Europe, conditioned on 
approval by Congress, includes not only 
the dollar pool, but the U.S. food, coal, 
machinery and other essential goods that 
Europe can buy with the dollars made 
available. Technical assistance is to be 
provided by United States engineers and 
other experts to the extent that their aid 
is desired by the European countries. A 
bigger market in the U.S. for Europe’s 
goods also is held out as part of the offer. 

How pool will work. The billions of 
dollars to be supplied by the United States, 
if the offer is accepted and the plan is 
approved by Congress, will be placed in 
a “European reconstruction fund,” from 
which they can be drawn by the various 
nations of Europe. This pool is to be 
separate from the World Bank, but will 
be supplemental to it. Loans by the Bank 
can be made only for specific projects 
that can meet strict banking standards, 








WHAT U. S. OFFERS EUROPE: 











whereas drafts against the pool of dollars 
will be made for more general purposes to 
revive industry and trade in Europ: 

Equivalent contributions under the ten- 
tative plan will be made by the European 
nations in the form of their own currencies, 
which can be turned over to the U.S. in 
exchange for the dollars this country sup. 
plies and can be frozen until a later date, 
Some of these currencies now con- 
sidered “bales of hay” in comparison with 
U.S. dollars backed by gold. But the plan- 
ners assert that eventually these other 
currencies can be sold back to the country 
of origin or can be used by the U.S. to 
acquire stockpiles of needed raw materials, 
Besides, all co-operating nations will need 
to be members of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and to meet definite standards 
of that Fund. 

Checking against the dollars in the 
pool then will be related to needs for 
dollars. Supervision of the pool will be in 
the hands of an international governing 
board on which both the United States 
and the European countries taking part 
will be represented. Search now is being 
made by the planners for some means of 
fitting this board into the machinery of 
the United Nations. The board will have 
the job of allocating the dollars among 
the various countries and of making sure 
that these dollars are used for the pur 
poses intended. 

Europe’s part. In order to qualify for 
acceptance of the U.S. offer, the European 
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1. A DOLLAR POOL OF BILLIONS 
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2. ESSENTIAL FOOD AND GOODS FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
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3. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
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4. A BIGGER MARKET IN U.S. FOR EUROPE’S GOODS 














WHAT U. S. 
WANTS EUROPE TO DO: 


nn 


1. GET TOGETHER ON A PLAN 
FOR USING RESOURCES 


2. ALLOCATE RAW MATERIALS 
ACCORDING TO ESSENTIAL 
NEEDS 


3. MAKE MORE EFFORT TO 
PRODUCE FOOD AND GOODS 
FOR HOME USE 


4. FORM CUSTOMS UNION OR 
AT LEAST REDUCE TRADE 
BARRIERS, SO GOODS 
WILL FLOW 
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countries must get together on an over-all 
plan for utilizing their own resources. The 
plan must be aimed at recovery for Europe 
as a whole, or at least for whatever regions 
of Europe the plan eventually includes. In 
effect, this will mean an economic federa- 
tion for Europe or Western Europe, but 
will stop short of a complete political 
union, or a “United States of Europe,” as 
recommended in a resolution now before 
Congress. 

Allocation of materials. The kind of 
plan United States officials have been 
considering would provide for a survey 
of needs and would set up a system 
of priorities, similar to that of the present 
European Coal Organization or the old 
United States War Production Board. 
In this way materials can be allocated 
in order to supply the most essential needs 
first. 

Increased production of both food and 
industrial goods by the European countries 
themselves will be stressed. This will in- 
volve supplying adequate food for workers 
in key industries, such as coal mining. The 
increased supply of coal expected to result 
can be used toward the production of steel, 
power, and fertilizer. These in turn can 
help to step up production of food and a 
great variety of manufactured products. 
At the same time, both coal miners and 
farmers can be given more incentive to 
work by making available to them in- 
creased amounts of the consumers goods 
they so badly need. 

A customs union of the co-operating na- 
tions is to be set up, if possible, along 
the lines of the union just formed by 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg. Failing that, an effort will be made 
to reduce trade barriers and assist trade 
among the European nations to flow freely 


in many directions rather than being lim- 
ited to barter deals. 

Serious obstacles to successful opera- 
tion of the plan are foreseen, however. 

The U. S.-Russian split, which affects 
every move made on the world chessboard 
by these two powers, may keep some 
nations from participating, if Russia 
should actively oppose the plan. This ap- 
plies especially to countries of Eastern 
Europe, under Russian or Communist 
domination, or to such countries as France 
or Italy, where Communist parties are 
strong enough to sabotage production if 
they should choose to do so. Also, if Rus- 
sia opposes the plan, the Scandinavian 
countries may decline to take part, 
through fear of offending her. This would 
leave only Britain, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, the U.S.-British zones of Germany, 
Spain, Portugal and possibly Switzerland 
as likely participants. 

U.S. policy makers are determined to go 
ahead with the plan anyway, regardless of 
Russia’s attitude, and they will include as 
many European nations in it as they can. 
They believe that this is the most effective 
way of persuading Russia to go along. In 
the past, Russia always has opposed any 
kind of union in Western Europe that 
could be turned against her. Some in- 
formed officials, however, are predicting 
that in this instance Russia will find it to 
her advantage to encourage countries in 
her sphere to take part, just as she now 
permits Poland, Finland and Czechoslo- 
vakia to trade with the West. 

Rivalry between nations is another ob- 
stacle that may wreck the plan. France, for 
example, is unwilling to let Germany be 
rebuilt as a strong industrial power and 
tends to oppose any plan based on this 
concept. Also, France and Britain have 











OBSTACLES TO PLAN: 


|. U.S.-RUSSIAN SPLIT MAY KEEP COMMUNIST-DOMINATED COUNTRIES FROM JOINING 


2. RIVALRY BETWEEN NATIONS MAY WRECK PLAN 


J, ARGUMENTS OVER SOCIALISM, CAPITALISM & COMMUNISM MAY PREVENT AGREEMENT 


+. EUROPE’S PRESENT SUPPLY OF DOLLARS MAY RUN OUT BEFORE PLAN CAN OPERATE 
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HARDSHIP IN EUROPE 
...in the pool, dollars with conditions 


been at loggerheads on what to do with 
the German Ruhr. Unless France and Brit- 
ain can agree, there may be little chance 
of persuading other nations to join. 

Arguments over socialism, capitalism 
and communism may prevent the plan 
from getting the support of Congress. 
Already, some Congressmen are saying 
they will appropriate no more money for 
countries that have gone socialist. If Con- 
gress does appropriate funds, it may attach 
conditions that existing European regimes 
cannot meet and stay in power. 

Delays in getting the plan approved 
and placed in operation may be so great 
that Europe’s present supply of dollars 
will run out first. In that event, backers 
of the plan believe, an economic collapse in 
Europe might make the success of any 
such plan impossible. 

Doubts are being expressed by British 
and other European leaders as to U.S. 
tariff and trade policies. It is to allay these 
doubts that the Truman Administration 
has been trying to keep Congress from 
enacting any increase in the tariff on wool. 
Also, British officials are afraid that, after 
they have geared their policies to the new 
U.S. plan, Congress will turn it down 
and leave them holding the bag. 

The basic dilemma confronting back- 
ers of the plan, however, is that it may 
not be workable without Russian support, 
and yet it may not get past Congress 
unless it is presented as a weapon in an 
anti-Communist crusade. 

Because of all these obstacles and un- 
certainties, President Truman and his as- 
sociates face a difficult job of selling, both 
in Europe and at home, before the plan 
can be adopted and put in operation. 
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West's Hints for Federal Aid 


Industries and Growers That Eye U. S. Funds as Boom Starts to Slow 


Difficulties of fruit, wool, 
steel, aluminum producers 
and plane manufacturers 


San Francisco 

The first faint signs of a slowing in ex- 
pansion of business activity and an easing 
in prices of some products are causing the 
Far West to think of Government and the 
help it has given in the past. 

An electric-power shortage is lead- 
ing to interest in Government capital 
to develop more dams and to expand 
the use of old ones. 

Aircraft-industry slowdown is re- 
sulting in pressure for larger pur- 
chases of planes for military use. 

Fruit-price declines, when they oc- 
cur, are leading to requests that Goy- 
ernment buy surpluses to distribute 
through the school-lunch program or 
through relief channels abroad. 

Shipping industry would like Gov- 
ernment to give it help. 

Woolgrowers demand a 
tariff on foreign wool. 

This tendency to think of the Gov- 
ernment when the going starts to get a 
little rough impresses itself on a member 
of the Board of Editors of The United 
States News surveying the region. The 
habit of looking for outside aid appears to 
be deep seated here, as in other parts of 
the country. In the West, dependent upon 
Government for aid in reclamation, in 
water development, and denied much tax 
revenue because of large public land hold- 
ings, the tendency is longer established. 

Actually, business as a whole is contin- 
uing to boom, up and down the Coast. 
Employment in California, Oregon and 
Washington is half again as great as before 
the war and higher than a year ago. Fac- 
tory pay rolls, while below wartime peaks, 
are better than four times the prewar 
mark. Prices for farm products, generally, 
are high, and population growth shows no 
signs of ending. Nevertheless, the Federal 
Government gets a call at the first sign 
of trouble. 

Fruitgrowers, for example, are dis- 
turbed over price trends. Farmers in Ore- 
gon’s Willamette Valley, who got 20 cents 
a pound last year for loganberries, boy- 
senberries and youngberries, are being of- 
fered only 6 cents. Oregon officials are 

pressing Senator Guy Cordon to ask that 
berries be bought for the school-lunch pro- 
gram and for foreign relief. 

Grape growers in California are using 
the same plea. Grapes sold for $100 a ton 
last year, but now are down to $40, which 


higher 
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FROM THE WEST 
.-- a look toward the national capital 


still is double the prewar price. Demand, 
however, is slackening for fresh grapes, 
raisins and wine, and growers are looking 
for relief. Vintners already have an inven- 
tory of 159,000,000 gallons, against a nor- 
mal carry-over of 100,000,000 gallons. 

Lower prices also are in prospect for 
asparagus, spinach and citrus fruits. Com- 
petition from Italy and Spain threatens the 
very high recent prices for filberts, almonds 
and other nuts, and West Coast growers 
show slight enthusiasm for the State 
Department’s reciprocal trade program. 

Few West Coast farmers, however, are 
expected to face financial difficulties. 
Crops are good and prices are far from 
ruinous. Farmers have switched into more 
profitable lines, also. Acreage planned for 
potatoes has been cut a third and the 
acreage devoted to dry beans and sugar 
beets correspondingly increased. Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho farmers have 
switched from peas to wheat. 

Food processors expect less volume of 
business this year, and this explains price 
weaknesses of some crops. Canners plan to 
pack much less asparagus and spinach, 
and are cutting down on other fruits and 
vegetables. The frozen-food industry ap- 
pears headed for real trouble, with stocks 
twice as large as a year ago. 

Before the crop season is over, the De- 
partment of Agriculture is likely to be 
called upon to support prices for a fairly 
wide range of fruits and vegetables. 








War industries, which spurred Wes 
Coast industrial development, now are ip 
the doldrums. Only 15 shipyards continye 
to operate inthe area, supplying 30,00) 
jobs. At the war peak, West Coast yards 
had 447,000 persons employed in building 
ships. The aircraft industry also has 
shrunk, with employment down from $1}, 
000 at the war peak to 75,000. 

To preserve these industries, pressure 
is being put upon the Federal Government 
with some success. A group of Senators 
is responding to appeals to save the air. 
craft industry by advocating a military 
program of research and development. 

Operators of shipping lines are asking 
the Government to revise the terms on 
which the Maritime Commission plans to 
return vessels. They want lower prices 
for ships and ship charters, and _ higher 
intercoastal cargo rates. They want com- 
petitive rail rates kept well above water 
rates. Fewer than 100 ships now are oper. 
ating in the coastal trade, compared with 
the prewar figure of 200. 

The aluminum industry, a war-bom 
giant, is trimming output to peacetime 
size. Reynolds Metals Co. shut its plant 
at Longview, Wash., which accounted for 
10 per cent of the area’s output. Cut 
backs also are possible at giant reduc. 
tion plants at Vancouver, Spokane, and 
Troutdale, Wash. 

The Northwest, however, seems assured 
of keeping its position as a large aluminum 
producer for a market that far surpasses 
the prewar market. Cheap electric power 
offsets the cost of transporting ore from 
refineries in the South and Middle West, 
and the area hopes to find a raw material 
near at hand in laterite, which can sub- 
stitute for bauxite. 

Despite this outlook, the Longview 
shutdown produced suggestions that the 
Federal Government be directed to begin 
stockpiling aluminum. 

A steel industry, long desired by the 
West, became a reality during the war. 
Pig-iron capacity was expanded tenfold; 
ingot, more than threefold. Now companies 
are expanding to produce more sheet, tin- 
plate, wire and pipe. Prices are moderately 
lower than a year ago due to lower freight 
rates from Utah’s giant Geneva plant. 
Shortages persist, but they are less acute. 

The Federal Government, however, col- 
tinues to be called upon to stimulate the 
West Coast steel industry. Henry J. Kat 
ser wants the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. to write off $85,000,000 of its war- 
time loan to build the Fontana plant near 
Los Angeles, thereby giving him the plant 
for approximately $38,000,000. The $192; 
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900,000 Geneva plant was sold to U.S. 
Steel Corp. for $40,000,000. Los Angeles 
interests contend that Fontana deserves 
equally lenient terms. 

Power and reclamation projects also 
are down for more federal help. The region 
is sold on public power developments and 
looks to the Government to expand ca- 
pacity in the huge Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee projects as well as others. 

Electric power, in fact, is scarce in the 
Far West. New service for large industrial 
users is almost impossible to get. Power 
demands have increased both from indus- 
try and from farmers, who need to pump 
water for irrigation. 

The water supply also is tight through 
most of the Far West. 

These shortages explain the irritation of 


PACIFIC BEACH: Once again tourists are a cushioning factor 


Western interests at Congress’s recent 
action in slicing appropriations for power 
and reclamation projects. The West is 
short of natural gas and industrial fuel 
oil also, despite the oil production of Cali- 
fornia and Wyoming. 

Present problems of the West stem 
from a boom rather than a setback, and 
federal aid is wanted more to keep the 
boom alive than to relieve any hardship. 

Export controls, for example, are be- 
ginning to bother the lumber industry as 
demand recedes from boom levels. Orders 
are lagging about 20> per cent behind pro- 
duction, and millowners are looking abroad 
for markets to keep output at present 
levels, and to maintain prices. 

Other West Coast products also are 
finding new markets abroad. Phosphate- 
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rock deposits in the mountain area are 
being mined extensively for the first time 
to supply fertilizer for Japan. Low-grade 
Western coal also is being sold extensively 
to foreign buyers, reflecting the world 
fuel shortage. Ireland alone is taking 
300,000 tons. 

Signs of slowdowns in Western business 
activity do not yet indicate any Sharp set- 
back. Downward adjustments in factory 
output promise to be cushioned in the 
months immediately ahead by seasonal 
expansion in farming, lumbering and can- 
ning, and the tourist business is getting 
another booming season. However, the 
fact that the Federal Government is in 
mind well before the rise of any emergency 
is a portent of the demands that will come 
if and when a genuine setback does occur. 


PACIFIC STEEL: Long a desire, war made it a reality 


—Wine Institute 


. -. Uncle Sam’s help is wanted more to keep a boom alive than to relieve a hardship 
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VETO LINE-UP: CRUCIAL SIX VOTES 


Balance of Power for Overriding President on Taft-Hartley Measure 


Pressures by half-million 
postals and letters upon 
Chief Executive's decision 


A veto by President Truman of labor- 
law changes as specified in the Taft-Hart- 
ley bill faced this line-up in Congress: 

The House had votes to spare to over- 
ride a veto. 

The Senate margin was close, with fate 
of the bill in the hands of a half dozen 
Senators. 

Committed to override, or inclined to 
override, were 69 Senators. There were 26 
Senators pledged to support a veto or who 
were leaning that way. 

To sustain any veto required 32 votes, 
providing all 95 Senators were present. 
This meant that President Truman had 
to pick up six votes from those who refused 
in advance to commit themselves defi- 
nitely. 

Overriding a veto required 64 votes, if 
all 95 were recorded. This meant that 
Republican sponsors of the bill could lose 
five votes and still override. 

The six additional votes needed to 
sustain the veto were not apparent as the 
showdown approached. Only one Senator 
who voted for the original bill had an- 
nounced he would switch and support a 
veto. He is Senator Sparkman (Dem.), of 
Alabama. However, he was one of the 26 
listed as supporting a veto, and could not 
be counted in the six votes needed. Union 
leaders hoped that Senator Lucas (Dem.), 
of Illinois, would switch, but had no defi- 
nite assurance. Senator Lucas normally is 
an Administration supporter, but he voted 
for the original Senate bill before it went 
to conference. He was not recorded when 
the Senate passed the bill finally written 
by the conference committee. 

Assuming a Lucas switch, the Adminis- 
tration still needed five votes. But there 
was always the possibility that one or 
more Senators who voted against the bill 
also might shift when the issue was one of 
supporting or overriding a veto. This made 
the job of the Administration men even 
more difficult. 

Twenty Democrats, besides Senator 
Sparkman, had voted for a labor bill, and 
six of these had said they would vote to 
override. That left 14. Of these, seven said 
they would override, but refused to be 
named. Of the remaining seven, two said 


they were inclined to override. Two of * 


the remaining five were not reached and 


three were undecided. Opponents of the ; 


bill saw little hope of preventing the bill 
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from becoming law as the home stretch 
was reached. i 

A pressure drive by unions that ex- 
ceeded any campaign of recent memory 
was launched in an effort to keep the bill 
from becoming law. 

Postal cards, totaling more than 400,- 
000, were showered upon the White House. 
Most of these urged a veto and many 
obviously were union inspired. Some con- 
tained similar or identical wording. 

Letters, numbering around 110,000, were 
mailed to President Truman. The majority 
of these urged that the bill be signed. 
Some of these were similar and appeared 
to be inspired by employers. 

Radio programs were another weapon 
used by the unions. The American Fed- 


eration of Labor alone set aside 2 spe 
cial fund of $1,500,000 for its publicity 
campaign, with much of it going for 
radio time. The AFL programs included 
a series of hour-long broadcasts with big- 
name stage, screen and radio talent 
who contributed their services as AFL 
members. 

Newspaper advertisements also were 
used by the AFL, CIO and independent 
groups. CIO local unions in several cities 
inserted full-page ads in Washington 
papers in an effort to,catch Mr. Truman’s 
eye. 

Mass meetings provided further pres- 
sure for a veto. These were held by labor 
groups in a number of cities, topped with 
New York’s separate AFL and CIO meet- 





major provisions follows: 


Effective immediately 


Major strikes that endanger national 
health or safety can be enjoined for 80 days. 


Damage suits can be filed against unions 
by employers who are injured by wildcat 
strikes, jurisdictional strikes and second- 
ary boycotts. 


Compulsory checkoff of union dues be- 
comes illegal in new agreements. Check- 
off permitted only when employe con- 
sents in writing. 


Union welfare funds will face limitations 
in new contracts. 


Effective in 60 days 


Injunctions. NLRB can obtain injunc- 
tions against jurisdictional strikes and 
secondary boycotts. 


A 60-day waiting period must be pro- 
vided before workers can strike for pay 
increases or other contract changes. Vio- 
lators can be fired, with loss of Wagner 
Act protection. 


Closed-shop clauses cannot be renewed 
or written into new contracts to force 
employers to hire only union members. 


Union-shop clauses, requiring all em- 
ployes to join unions after hiring, can be 
requested of employers only if a majority 
of workers in a plant vote approval. 


Unfair practices of unions, such as coerc- 
ing workers into membership, can be 


TIMETABLE FOR LABOR-BILL PROVISIONS 


All the provisions of the Taft-Hartley labor bill will not go into effect 
at the same time after the measure becomes law. Some will be effective 
immediately, others will not apply for 60 days, and still others are related || 
to the expiration dates of present working contracts. A timetable of || 


enjoined by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 


Foremen will be deprived of Wagner Act 
protection in joining unions or striking. 


Financial report must be filed by a union 
before it can bring charges before NLRB 
against an employer or before it can 
seek an election. 


Union officials must file affidavits deny- 
ing membership in the Communist Party 
before the union can take a case to NLRB. | 


Other effective dates 


Closed-shop contracts in existence when 
the law is enacted can continue until pres- J 
ent agreements expire. If signed during 
first 60 days of new law, agreement can- 
not continue more than a year. Same 
rules hold for union-shop agreements. 


Dues-checkoff clauses in effect when the 
law is enacted can continue until the 
expiration date of the contract, or until 
July 1, 1948, whichever is first. 


Existing welfare funds that were negoti- 
ated after Jan. 1, 1946, can continue 
without restriction until expiration of the 
agreement, or until July 1, 1948, which- 
ever is first. Funds set up prior to 1946 
are not affected by the limitations. 


Elections to take away bargaining rights 
of unions can be sought by employers or 
employes at the expiration of existing 
agreements. 
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—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR SPARKMAN 


ings, which had the official blessing of 
Mayor William O’Dwyer. 

It was noted that Mr. Truman discour- 
aged delegations of union leaders from 
coming to the White House to present 
their views in person. Even advisers to 
the President were shunning pressure com- 
mittees. This was a departure from prac- 
tice in the past, when union leaders fre- 
quently filed into the Executive Mansion 
to protest against pending legislation. 

Mr. Truman asked each of his Cabinet 
members for his personal views on the 
labor bill before making up his mind. 
Usually a matter of this importance is 
discussed at Cabinet sessions, but Mr. 
Truman was in Canada on Cabinet day 
last week, and he arranged to have a 
member of his staff collect the views of 
the Cabinet for study upon his return. A 


SENATOR LUCAS 
... for one—a switch; from the other—no assurance 


preponderance of Cabinet sentiment re- 
portedly favored signing the bill. 

Final decision, however, was Mr. Tru- 
man’s, and his alone. Tied to the decision 
were conflicting estimates of this legisla- 
tion’s effects on the U.S. economic future, 
and upon Mr. Truman’s personal future. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER 
OF LABOR DISPUTES 


Strikes and threats of strikes are on the 
increase. Most of these disputes, however, 
involve individual plants or small business 
firms. Few industry-wide strikes are in- 
dicated. 

What is happening is this: 

The number of strikes has been in- 
creasing in recent weeks. Until April, 
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VETO MAIL ARRIVING AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
... over 400,000 postal cards, about 110,000 letters 
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More 


Wheels 


ARE GRINDING 
IN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Another industrial leader ex- 
pands in Massachusetts! The 
Norton Company, internationally 
known maker of abrasives and 
grinding machines, has begun 
construction on a new $3,500,000 
plant. Occupying nearly five 
acres, it will be the largest plant 
in the world for the manufacture 
of vitrified grinding wheels. 


Fast, economical transporta- 
tion to markets and sources of 
supply, both foreign and domes- 
tic — highly skilled and stable 
lator — unexcelled research 
facilities — favorable corpora- 
tion tax structures and low in- 
surance rates help explain why 
more wheels are grinding in 
Massachusetts. These and many 
other factors are important to 
you, too. 





Write for the ACTION 

BOOKLET, “The Open 

Book.” Massachusetts 

Development and In- 
s$ dustrial Commission, 
20 Somerset Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. Dept. 
NT-3. 


THERE’S 


ACTION 


NOW IN 
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can count on Remington Rands 
Printing Calculator 

























































































office efficiency 


Smart businessmen get double value on a single investment when they 
install the Automatic Printing Calculator in their office. This machine per- 
forms all the functions of both adding machine and ordinary calculator 
— figure production is speeded by the compact 10-key keyboard, and 
positive proof of accuracy is provided by the printed tape. Costs? 


Senses 


Estimates? Payrolls? Inventories? Whatever the job, this complete all 


purpose figuring machine will handle it more quickly, more competently. 
Rely on the Automatic Printing Calculator to bring your office figure 


work to top efficiency. 


Write for additional information to Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating 
Machines Division, Dept. US, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


- Reninglon Read 


MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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Lalor Week 


strikes under way in any one week kept 
below 200, but, by the last week 
May, there were 285 stoppages. A declin, 
to 250 was recorded for the first weg 
in June. 

Strike notices filed under the terms g 
the War Labor Disputes Act also hay 
been increasing. These notices serve g 
warnings that a dispute exists, but in mog 
cases the disputes are settled withoy 
strike action. The number of noticg 
jumped from 495 in January to 515 jp 
February, 848 in March, 997 in April an 
1,051 in May. This was a total of 3.9% 
in the first five months of the year, } 
compared with 3,290 notices filed in the 
corresponding period last year, whey 
there actually were many more big 
strikes. 

Significance of this increase is not 
readily apparent. Settlements without 
strikes were reached in 87 per cent of the 
disputes in which notices were filed during 
April, 1947, the last month for which such 
comparisons are available, and there is n 
reason to believe the proportion will be 
any lower for May or June. 

In May, the slightly more than 1,00 
notices filed concerned workers in only 
3,389 establishments. Only one notice in 
May involved a basic industry. The ex. 
ception was a notice from the CIO United 
Auto Workers, concerning a contract dis. 
pute with the Ford Motor Co. 

The AFL Teamsters Union filed mor 
notices during May than any other union 
There were 176 notices from this union, 
covering 1,309 establishments but involv. 
ing relatively few employes. This did not 
mean that the Teamsters’ president, Dan- 
iel J. Tobin, favored a series of strikes by 
his unions. It merely meant that Mr. 
Tobin’s contracts with trucking associa. 
tions in many cities were expiring, and, 
as a matter of routine, his unions had 
filed strike notices in advance of bargait- 
ing negotiations. Most of the negotiations 
ended without strikes. 

Increased tension in labor relations, 
on the other hand, may be indicated in 
some instances by the rise in_ strike 
notices. Some employers were waiting to 
see whether a new labor code would be 
placed in effect. Some unions were trying 
to hasten settlements before the law could 
affect their contracts. In some cases, 
employers were refusing to meet the 15- 
cent wage-increase pattern of the bigger 
industries. But for the most part these 
disputes involved smaller firms. 

Building-trade strikes have occurred in 
some areas where AFL craft unions and 
contractors could not agree on wage il- 
creases. 

In autos, the Hudson Motor Car Co. 
plant was closed for two days when UAW 
members declined to go through picket 
lines of office workers who walked out 
over wage demands. About 1,200 UAW 
members at Continental Motors Corp. 





——_, 
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R THE first time in history, 

the scientific methods used by 
life insurance companies in com- 
puting rates have been put to work 
in figuring out life-expectancy 
tables for Ford Trucks. 


4,967,000 Trucks Studied... 


Wolfe, Corcoran and _ Linder, 
leading New York life insurance 
actuaries, assembled the records of 
all trucks of the five sales leaders 
registered from 1933 through 
1941... 4,967,000 trucks in all. 
Then they prepared ¢ruck life- 
expectancy tables in exactly the 
same way that they prepare human 
life-expectancy tables for life insur- 
ance companies. 


Ford Trucks On Top! 


The result? Ford Trucks Last 
Longer! Up to 19.6% longer than 


Now! LIFE INSURANCE 
PERTS PROVE THAT 






TRUCKS LAST 



















the other 4 sales leaders! Why is 
this true? Because Ford Trucks are 
built stronger. They’re dzi/t to last 
longer! That extra life that’s put 
into Ford Trucks comes from 
Ford experience in building more 
trucks than any other manufac- 
turer. Ford knows how to build 
trucks that last longer! 
See your Ford Dealer 
today. See the life-expect- 
ancy charts. You'll see 
why it’ll pay you to place 
your order for a Ford... 
thetruck that lasts longer! 








What Longer Truck Life Means to You... 
Why It Pays to Wait for a New Ford Truck! 


It stands to reason the longer you use 
atruck, the less it costs to own. That’s 
why longer-lived Ford Trucks are the 
top truck value. And, logically, Ford 
longevity means lower maintenance 
costs... less time in the shop. It 
Means more unused miles when 
you’re ready to trade, and a better 
trade-in. Yes, any way you look at it, 
you'll get more truck for your money 
with a Ford Truck . . . because Ford 
Trucks last longer! 








The life expectancy of a Ford Truck is: 
13.1% longer than that of Truck ""B” 
3.2% longer than that of Truck "C”’ 
7.6% longer than that of Truck "D” 
19.6% longer than that of Truck ""E” 
OFFICIAL ACTUARIAL CERTIFICATE 
Based on the application of sound and accepted 
actuarial methods to the actual experience as 
measured by truck registrations, we hereby 
certify that, in our opinion, the accompanying 
table fairly presents the relative life-expectancy 
of the trucks involved. 


WOLFE, CORCORAN AND LINDER 
Life Insurance Actuaries, New York, N. Y. 




















FORD TRUCKS 
LAST LONGER! 
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It's like shoeing = * 

a Centiped 
It takes a lot of footwear to keep a farm family going—up to 
three times as many different kinds of shoes as the average 
city dweller needs. But Golden Crescent farmers are well-shod 
because they have the money to pay for the extras that make 
farm life more enjoyable. 


To sell shoes, or anything else, in big volume in lhe Golden 
Crescent, you need special copy that explains how your prod- 
uct meets the farmer’s special needs. Your story is best told in 
the magazine that has their confidence and family-wide interest. 





Fortunately, this isn’t expensive at all. You can thoroughly cover 
more than two-thirds of the farm folks that live in the three 
rich Golden Crescent states with just three publications— 


Michigan Farmer, The Ohio Farmer and Pennsylvania Farmer. 


There never was a better time to sell the farmer. You'll enjoy 
bigger units of sale, and low sales cost now... and you can 
build valuable consumer preference in this substantial market 
-future sales volume to help balance your production. 


May we send you specific facts about #e Golden Crescent 


Farmer’s needs for your product? 


Write for your copy of Study Number I 
The Continuing Study of 
Farm Publications 
THE OHIO FARMER 





Capper-Harman-Slocum, Inc. 
1013 Rockwell, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


The Golden Crescent Farm Market 


Copyright 1947, Capper-Harman-Slocum, Ine, 
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Labor Week 


went out on strike in protest over the 
firing of two workers on charges of rr. 
fusing to work. Ford Motor Co. reported 
that slowdowns and sabotage due to a 
strike of foremen was hampering output 
although UAW members remained op 
the job. 

A strike was threatened by the United 
Auto Workers at the Murray Corp. of 
America, but a walkout was averted at 
another auto-body plant, Briggs Manu- 
facturing Co. A 15-cent raise was granted, 
with other concessions. 

Flour mills in Buffalo were closed by a 
strike of AFL grain shovelers in another 





— 





—Acme . 
TEAMSTERS’ TOBIN 
...@ matter of routine 


wage dispute. The men were seeking a 
guaranteed weekly wage of $50. 

Coal miners who struck without au- 
thorization last week in protest over the 
pending labor legislation were sent back 
to work on orders of United Mine Work- 
ers officials. About 17,000 participated in 
the brief stoppage. The possibility of a 
national soft-coal strike in July, however, 
still troubled federal officials. 

The outlook is for increased tension in 
a few industries and in many smaller 
plants. Many contracts have been signed 
prohibiting strikes for one or two years, 
apparently assuring a period of peace for 
most basic industries, with the possible 
exception of coal and shipping, where 
wage disputes remain unsolved. 


RIGHTS OF UNORGANIZED 


Workers have been told by the National 
Labor Relations Board that they are free 
to protest working conditions even if they 
do not belong to a union. The decision 
was made by the Board in ordering re- 
instatement of two salesmen who had 
been discharged by the Phoenix Mutual 
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There was an old industry that lived in a shoe 


I had so many problems it didn’t know 
what to do. 


Then it moved to the Southland .. . to the 
industrial opportunity-land served by the 
8,000-mile Southern Railway System. 


And there it is growing and prospering ... 
and looking ahead with confidence. Because 





it is “sitting pretty” with plenty of elbow room 
... Tight in the middle of large, expanding 
markets, abundant raw materials and all the 
other economic blessings of the amazing, fast- 


growing South. 
Moral: “Look Ahead —Look South!” 


CrmeeT F. Reomrerrrc's 
~~ 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Here’s the Hardest Material 
Made by Man 





als 
It’s NORBIDE™... 


A Norton development that’s 
mighty useful to industry 


Perhaps its unique characteristics can be very 
helpful to you—as an abrasive for lapping 
superhard materials —in molded form where 
extreme resistance to wear is desired—or for 
metallurgical use as an alloying agent. 


Norbide is the trade-mark for Norton Boron 
Carbide, a material produced by fusing two 
commonplace materials, boric acid and petro- 
leum coke, in the electric furnace at terrific 
temperatures. It is harder than any material 
except the diamond. 


Not only is Norbide* extremely useful as an 
abrasive but because it is self-bonding under 
high pressure at high temperatures it can be 
molded into a variety of products that are 
finding wide application for their exceptional 
resistance to wear and other unique properties. 


The fascinating story of Norbide products and 
their many interesting applications is described 
in catalog 378-A. Write for a copy. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. is a Norton Division 


“Registered trade-mark for Norton Boron Carbide 


ABRASIVES — GRINDING WHEELS — GRINDING AND LAPPING MACHINES 
REFRACTORIES: — POROUS MEDIUMS — NON-SLIP FLOORS — NORBIDE PRODUCTS 
LABELING MACHINES BEHR-MANNING DIVISION: COATED ABRASIVES AND SHARPENING STONES 
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Labor Week 


Life Insurance Co., Chicago. A group of 
salesmen, not members of a union, had 
prepared a letter to the company protest. 
ing against hiring of a new cashier. 

NLRB found that the functions and 
competence of the cashier had a close 
relationship to the working conditions of 
the salesmen. Basis for the ruling is a 
provision of the Wagner Act permitting 
employes to engage in concerted activities 
not only for collective-bargaining — pur- 
poses but for “other mutual aid or pro- 
tection.” The National Labor Relations 
Board added that the company was under 
no obligation to follow the wishes of the 
employes in filling the job. 





—$——_., 


> Labor court. Nebraska has established 
a Court of Industrial Relations to issue 
orders settling labor disputes in public 
utilities. Orders of the new court are 
enforceable through the regular State 
courts. Fines up to $5,000 and up to a year 
in jail are possible for violations. When a 
utility dispute reaches the labor court it 
has the power to fix wages by comparisons 
with rates paid for comparable work in 
the area or in similar regions in the State. 
Disputes in industries outside the utility 
field will be handled by the new court 
whenever both parties to a dispute agree 
to accept the award of this court. 


> Legality of strike. Employes do not 
need to inform their employers of their 
reasons for striking. This is affirmed in an 
NLRB decision rejecting an employer’s ar- 
gument that the strike was illegal because 
of failure to announce the complaint that 
prompted it. The strike involved members 
of AFL’s Office Employes’ International 
Union at the Spencer Auto Electric plant 
in Tampa, Fla. 


> Wage freeze. Variations from the gen- 
eral pattern of recent agreements in the 
auto industry and in other industries are 
contained in a contract just negotiated by 
Packard Motor Car Co. and CIO’s United 
Auto Workers. The company announced 
that UAW had agreed to freeze wage 
rates for two years after the company 
granted a flat pay raise of 15 cents an 
hour. Strikes will be prohibited during the 
two-year period. 

This two-year moratorium on strikes Is 
similar to provisions in steel contracts 
agreed to earlier by the CIO’s United 
Steelworkers, but the steel contracts per- 
mit wage discussions, without a strike, at 
the end of a year. Most UAW settlements, 
however, have allowed reopening of wage 
clauses after one year, with the possibility 
of strikes at that time. 

The Packard agreement for a 15-cent 
raise differs from the usual UAW settle- 
ment since most other firms have been 
granting pay raises of 1114 cents an hour 
with an additional 31% cents set aside for 
six paid holidays a year. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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WHEN WILL YOU BE SUED? 


That’s just what The Saturday Evening Post 
asked America recently...in a public-spirited arti- 
cle that cited case after actual case where a family’s 
home, savings, possessions were wiped out over- 
night... because of a ruinous suit for damages 
based on personal liability. 


This article awakened thousands to the ever 
present threat of a similar disastrous suit that you, 
too, face... when a visitor slips in your home and 
is injured. Or that golf ball you slam down the 
fairway lands someone in the hospital. Or your 
child’s bicycle piles into a pedestrian. Or your 


barking dog— bites. These are only a few of the 
hundreds of everyday happenings that could 
prove costly to you. 

Yet it’s so easy and inexpensive to protect your- 
self ...with a Comprehensive Personal Liability 
insurance policy. The Maryland, through its 
agents and brokers, offers just such a policy —at 
the astonishingly low cost, in most localities, of 
$10 a year or $25 for three years. 

For your own peace of mind, make it a point 
tocalla Maryland agent or your own broker today! 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers, 
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4 “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
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ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 1, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecy 
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THE A. F. OF L.“S ERROR 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The American Federation of Labor is a great labor 
organization. No other labor society in any country in 
the world can match its record of substantial achieve- 
ment in behalf of the workers. 

But something appears to be wrong with the 
A. F. of L. policy makers of today. They misjudge 
both the credulity and the intelligence of the American 
people. Lately, for example, the A. F. of L. undertook 
a nation-wide advertising campaign in an attempt to 
influence public opinion against the current labor leg- 
islation. It urged the voters to wire the President “to 
veto the slave labor bill before it enslaves you!” An- 
other headline in the advertisements said, “Don’t be 
a NAM fool,” the initials referring, of course, to the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

The A. F. of L. has every right to use every form of 
publicity to make known its views, but one can’t help 
feeling that the A. F. of L. should not waste the hard- 
earned dues of its members on campaigns of misstate- 
ment when it has so many constructive things to say. 

Let us analyze some of the misleading statements 
sponsored by the A. F. of L.: 

“1. The Taft-Hartley Bill would destroy the 
basis of 50,000 labor-management contracts now 
in existence, covering some six million workers.” 
What is referred to, of course, is the fact that “closed 

shop” contracts will be affected by the new law. But 
how? Will they be completely banned and will the 
“basis” for new contracts really be destroyed? On the 
contrary, the new law would sanction compulsory 
unionization 30 days after the start of the first con- 
tract period. Existing contracts are not affected un- 
til they expire, and any labor union which has had a 
“closed shop” contract and which cannot easily earn 
the right of compulsory unionization in a given plant 
under the new law is a weak union that does not truly 
represent the workers’ desires. Otherwise it is strong 
enough to take in its stride, in a new contract, the tech. 
nical changes required by the law. 

“2. It would make it impossible for unions to 
sign any new contracts with management to as- 
sure stable industrial relations, because the bill 
nullifies union security.” 


Come now, Mr. A. F. of L. policy makers who ap- 
proved this statement, do you really think anyone who 
has read the text of the bill can believe such a mis- 
statement? The bill guarantees union security wher- 
ever a majority of the workers in a shop express a de- 
sire for it and vote for it, and the right to strike fora 
“union shop” is fully recognized. Under a “union 
shop,” all the advantages of a “closed shop” are re- 
tained, and even strengthened, with the exception of 
the hiring clause. As a practical matter, no employer 
is going to hire anyone who will not be eligible for 
admission under rules which the unions themselves 
are specifically permitted by the new bill to prescribe. 
There may be a few cases where employers might 
abuse this technicality but, as a practical matter, the 
employer who has had a “closed shop” contract that 
both sides really wanted will find it easy to comply 
with the law and the requirements of the union’s con- 
stitution as to members. Custom and habit in “closed 
shop” industries will prevail. 

“3. It would kill the whole purpose and intent 
of the Wagner Act, labor’s Magna Carta, be- 
cause it would permit recalcitrant employers to 
discharge their full obligation under the law by 
saying ‘No’ and keep on saying ‘No’ to any and 
all union proposals on wages and working condi- 
tions.” 

Is it possible that this is the A. F. of L. speaking? It 
is never surprising to find the CIO unions arguing that 
agreement by an employer is compulsory, even 
though the Supreme Court of the United States in its 
decision upholding the Wagner Act’s constitutionality 
specifically said agreement on terms is not compulsory 
during a collective bargaining negotiation. Does the 
A. F. of L. favor a law to compel employers to say 
“Yes” to “any or all union proposals on wages and 
working conditions”? Wouldn’t that be the beginning 
of a fascist system? Wouldn’t it lead to a law also 
making unions agree to what the Government wants 
them to accept? 

“4. Under the Taft-Hartley Bill, the dummy 
‘company union’, which was outlawed by the 
Wagner Act, would be restored to full legality, 
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es of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
“agi news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


VOLTAIRE 








| labor union policy makers misjudge public in campaign opposing 
new labor legislation—Truth distorted in emotional appeal—Mod- 


ification could have been secured by constructive cooperation. 


thus encouraging certain employers to fight 

unions.” 

This is a plain untruth. The provisions of the Wag- 
ner Act banning unions dominated or financed or en- 
couraged by employers have been retained in the bill. 

“5. It revives the hated doctrine of conspiracy 
against unions by depriving workers of their right 
to strike in concert for a number of legitimate ob- 
jectives while permitting workers to quit their 
jobs individually. This is typical of the tricky 
deception with which the bill was framed be- 
cause, as everyone knows, a strike cannot be ef- 
fective unless the workers strike together.” 

The bill specifically sanctions the right to strike by 
labor unions. The only limitation on the right to strike 
is with reference to work stoppages during a contract 
or without 60 days’ notice. This provision has been in 
the Smith-Connally law, and the American labor 
movement has lived under it already. Anyone. who 
wants to strike suddenly in the midst of a contract 
will have to justify such action before the Labor 
Board. Does the A. F. of L. argue for the right to 
cary on “wildcat strikes”? Surely this slight limita- 
tion, merely on the timing of strikes, will help the 
unions discipline their minorities. 

“6. It restores ‘Government by Injunction’, 
subjecting workers to court decrees compelling 
them to work even against their will for pri- 
vate employers. This nullifies the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act.” 

Who is being tricky in language now? Does the act 
telly restore “government by injunction”—the sys- 
ttm whereby private employers used to go to the 
federal courts for injunctions in labor disputes? The 
till does nothing of the kind. It does permit the Feder- 
l Government to get injunctions in national emer- 
gencies. Is the A. F. of L. defending John Lewis’s be- 
tavior in the last coal strike? The new law provides 
power for the Federal Government to enforce its de- 
tees against employers and unions alike. A law with- 
out the power to enforce would be meaningless. 

The remaining four statements in the advertise- 
ment protest against provisions permitting damage 





suits against unions for breach of contract, denounces 
the exemption of employes of the Federal Reserve 
Banks—a quasi-governmental institution—from the 
operations of the new law, declares that the new law 
“sets up rigid regimentation and control by a federal 
bureaucracy” and so restricts the activities of labor 
unions so as “to make it impossible for them to pro- 
tect wage standards.” 

These statements contain gross exaggerations. 
Thus, unions have always had the right to “harass” 
employers by damage suits, and certainly in a civ- 
ilized society if any group is free from penalty for vio- 
lating a contract, the way is opened to violence and 
discord. If there is “regimentation” under the new law, 
what shall be said of the old law? Did the A. F. of L. 
ever before protest to Congress against this federal 
bureaucracy—when employers alone were regulated? 

The power to protect wage standards has not 
been weakened. The power of labor unions to play 
fast and loose with economic power and to damage 
the public interest has been somewhat limited, but 
the new legislation is mild compared to what is com- 
ing next if the labor organizations do not see that 
the nation is tired of government by special privilege 
and of government policies made through the in- 
fluence of groups that insist on immunity from re- 
sponsibility for their acts. 

The A. F. of L. had a good case against many of the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley bill. The A. F. of L. 
could have secured modification of many of its clauses 
long before the bill reached the conference committee. 
But the A. F. of L. chose the path of indifference. 

Naturally a bill has emerged which is restrictive but 
to say it destroys the basis for honest and effective 
collective bargaining is to allow emotion to distort 
truth. The A. F. of L. has made grave error of judg- 
ment in sponsoring such statements. 

(The space in these two pages is freely offered to 
the A. F.of L. for any reply it may wish to make to 
the specific points referred to above. In a subsequent 
editorial the misstatements of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in their advertising will be sim- 
ilarly analyzed and the privilege of reply granted.) 














(This article represents the result of ap 
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Special Report. 


Spending plans that show 
tempering of rush for new 
goods, despite income rises 


A new survey of buying intentions of 
the U.S. public, made for the Federal 
Reserve Board, discloses these things: 

Automobiles, new and used, are want- 
ed by more people now than in 1946. 
There are 5,630,000 families in the car 
market this year. A similar survey in 1946 
showed 5,000,000 prospective buyers. 

Other durables—such as refrigerators, 
furniture, radios and washing machines— 
show a 26 per cent drop in demand. Last 
year, 13,100,000 families were planning to 
buy such goods. In 1947, there are only 
9.600.000. 

Houses also are in smaller demand. The 
number of families planning to buy or 
build shrank from 3,500,000 to 2,650,000. 

Thus, it begins to appear that, although 
the market continues strong, by all normal 
standards, a definite tempering of demand 
is showing up in most of the high-priced 
fields. 

The new survey, regarded as an impor- 
tant test of what the market holds for 
U.S. industry in 1947, is based on a 
nation-wide sampling of the savings, 
spending, incomes and investments of more 
than 46,000,000 spending units—family 
groups that pool incomes and expenses. It 
was taken for the Federal Reserve Board 
early this year by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan. 

Findings of the new study are getting 
more than usual attention, because it now 
develops that the buyer intentions reported 
in a similar survey in 1946 were fulfilled 
almost exactly in the number of cars, 
houses, refrigerators and other durable 
goods that people actually bought during 
the year. 

For automobiles, the 1946 
placed the number of prospective buyers 
at 5,000,000, and 5,000,000 persons are 
shown now to have bought cars in 1946 

For other durables, 13,100,000 were re- 
ported by the 1946 survey to be prospec- 
tive customers, and approximately that 
number bought such goods during the year. 

For houses, the 1946 survey showed that 
8 per cent of U.S. spending units were in 
the housing market for 1946. Actually, 
7 per cent did buy or build homes during 
the year. 

Taken alone, these figures would indi- 
cate that all consumers bought almost 
exactly what they intended to buy in 1946. 
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extensive research on a topic of oy. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


NATION’S BUYING TRENDS IN 1947 


Prospect of Higher Demand for Autos, Lower for Other Durables 





INCOME GROUPS 


LESS THAN| 1945 
$1,000 ( i946) 


$1,000- | 1945 
$1,999 194¢ 


$2,000- 
$2,999 








The Shifts in Consumer Income Groups 


NUMBER IN EACH GROUP 












9,339,000 


12,545,000 








Source: FRB 


That, of course, was not the case. In the 
automobile field, about three times as 
many bought used cars as intended to buy 
them. Some of these people intended to 
buy new cars, but could not get them. In 
other durables, there was some shifting 
from one item to another. In housing, 
higher-income families bought more than 
planned, and lower-income families bought 
fewer than planned. 

Nevertheless, the over-all figures in the 
1946 survey corresponded so closely to 
actual buying for the vear that the new 
sampling is being studied closely by official 
agencies for what it projects for 1947. 


DEMAND FOR AUTOMOBILES 
(Expressed in per cent of families 
in each income group) 
7— Income Groups——~ 
Less $5,000 
Than $1,000- $2,000- $3,000- and 
$1,000 $1,999 $2,999 $4,999 Over 
Expected 
to buy 
in 1946 3 8 11 16 26 
Bought 
in 1946 2 9 13 11 20 
Expect 
to buy 
in 1947 4 6 12 18 24 


Copyright, 1947, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


An increase in buying power, as dis- 
closed by the new survey, is one of the 
important points bearing on the market 
outlook for 1947. As the accompanying 
chart shows, here is what has happened: 

High-income families, those with $5,000 
or more a year, increased from 3,438,000 
in 1945 to 4,630,000 in 1946, or an increase 
of 34 per cent. 

Middle-income families, those with 
$2,000 to $5,000, increased 12 per cent, 
from 20,678,000 in 1945 to 23,150,000 in 
1946. 

Low-income families, those with less 
than $2,000 a year, dropped from 21,884; 


DEMAND FOR HOUSING 


(Expressed in per cent of families 
in each income group) 
Income Groups— 
Less $5,000 
Than $1,000- $2,000- $3,000- and 
$1,000 $1,999 $2,999 $4,999 Over 
Expected 
to buy 
in 1946 ae 9 9 
Bought 
in 1946 3 6 
Expect 
to buy 
in 1947 1 6 6 8 9 
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How to win the NEW West 


STEP NO. 1—Write for this newest factbook Q 
about the amazing NEW West, its five big, fast- 
growing high-income markets, and why Metro- 
| politan Oakland Area is the best location from 
NES which to serve them. 

































STEP NO. 2—Study the facts, figures and 
photographs that present clearly, and with- 
out high-pressure selling, the advantages 
and opportunities this Area offers a western 
plant. , 





STEP NO. 3—Then write us the 
requirements of your proposed west- 
€rn operation so that we can compile 
specific information applied directly 
i to your needs. 







STEP NO. 4— 
Next have your top¢ 
the Special Report 
in preparation for 


executives study 
we send you, 
the next step... 


STEP NO. 5 — Consult, in 
your office or ours, upon all 
points that can be determined 
in advance of ... 








lon 








$ dis- 

a STEP NO. 6—Thorough on-the- 
a: ground survey of all factors involved 
ened: as related to manufacturing, distribu- 
5 000 tion, selling, living and working con- 
8.000 ditions and so on. 


Tease 





STEP NO. 7—Appraise the merits 
with of various sites—as indicated 
cent, by our down-to-date Industrial 
00 in Survey, and by inspection of 
the sites themselves—and se- 
lect the site that fully satisfies 
your needs, 


METROPOLITAN 
eam) QAKLAND AREA 









less 
884- 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


TAKE THE FIRST STEP NOW! Write for your copy of 
our 52-page book “How to win the markets of the NEW 
West.” Its latest data, photos and never-before-published 
relief maps, in color, will give you a clear picture of the 


ver 





; Ff ae 
, cAlt NEW West, and particularly Metropolitan Oakland Area. 
13 The NATURAL Write today! 

Industrial Center METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
9 of the NEW West 390 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 


6707 
ALAMEDA.- ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY | 

















KANSAS IS STILL A 


FRONTIER 





— 
[2 ee 
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Room for unlimited growth always 
exists in frontier areas. Kansas, only 
a few decades removed from those 
rugged days of early settlement, 
is proud to be a frontier which still 
offers unlimited opportunities for 


extensive industrial development. 


Rich in natural resources, fuel and 
power reserves, manpower .. . and 
with a population that is _ wholly 
American, progressive and vigorous, 
Kansas invites industry to take up 
where the sturdy settlers of yester- 
year established a vast agricultural 
empire and laid down a foundation of 
sound principles which will support 
unlimited industrial development. 


Living conditions are different . . . and 
better, too. In Kansas there is room to work, 
room to live. Here you enjoy climate, 
excellent water, cleanliness. Educational 
facilities from pre-school to post-graduate 
courses are superior. Housing is 

excellent, living costs low .. . and living 
conditions such as these are an 

important factor in industrial efficiency. 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
oe "4 812-A HARRISON STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 
KANSAS cA 
R MEETS INDUSTRY HALF 


WAY 
40 
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000 to 18,520,000, a decrease of more than 
15 per cent. 

This shows that, during the year, there 
has been a widespread shifting of families 
into the higher income groups, which nor- 
mally can be counted on as the best 
market for new cars, houses, refrigerators 
and other high-priced goods. However, 
some families with higher pay find that, at 
current high prices, it still takes all they 
can earn to make ends meet. Thus, at a 
time when the public’s aggregate buying 
has been increasing, the demand for most 
major durables has been decreasing. 

This may indicate a filling up of demand 
in some lines. But, in others, it suggests 
that people in the lower income groups 
are being priced out of markets, while 
many who still are in position to buy are 
holding back to wait for lower prices. 

Savings of past years promise to sup- 
port heavy buying of goods in 1947, de- 
spite a tempering of demand in some lines, 
The survey shows that 37 per cent of 
spending units are willing to tap their 
bank accounts and Government bonds to 
buy goods in 1947, compared with only 
28 per cent who were willing to do so in 
1946. Actually, 42 per cent spent some of 
their savings last year. 

Of the money spent by that 42 per cent, 
however, about a third went for living 
expenses, while houses and_ investments 
accounted for 29 per cent; automobiles 
and other durables, 9 per cent, and other 
expenditures, 29 per cent. Low-income 
families drew most heavily on savings for 
day-to-day living, and high-income fam- 
ilies drew least heavily for day-to-day 
living. 

Current savings in 1946 showed the 
same pattern. High-income families in- 
creased their savings during the year, 
while low-income families decreased them. 
This indicates that deposits and Govern- 
ment bonds still tend to concentrate in 
the hands of relatively few families. It 
also indicates that it is only in the middle 
and upper groups that savings provide any 
dependable backlog of purchasing power 
for houses, cars, refrigerators and other 
high-priced goods. 

Credit, therefore, is likely to become 
more and more important in sustaining a 
mass market for high-priced goods in the 
period ahead. Borrowing by consumers 
already is on the increase, and the survey 
indicates that this increase is to continue. 
It shows that 37 per cent of the families 
planning to buy automobiles and_ other 
durables in 1947 intend to use credit, 
against 32 per cent that actually borrowed 
for such buying in 1946. Among pr 
spective buyers or builders of homes this 
year, 42 per cent plan to borrow 60 per 
cent or more of the cost. 

Although the volume of consumer credit 
now stands at a record level, it still has 
a long way to rise before it reaches its 
normal relationship to the total volume of 
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The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests our first consideration 


ouGH luck for Jimmy! But, in a ball game or a have received substantial dividend savings. These now 
business, it doesn’t pay to overlook a hazard. Costly _ total over $100,000,000.00. 


. ! . - 
accidents are apt to happen! Look into all types of Hardware Mutuals insurance. . . 
Cut accidents in your own business and you'll cut costs Licensed in every state, offices coast to coast. Send for 
and boost efficiency. Hardware Mutuals Safety Engineer- _ our free booklet, “Industrial Safety Procedure.” 


ing shows you how. You get this service with 
your workmen’s compensation and liability 
insurance. It works through careful inspections, 
common-sense suggestions. It safety-trains em- 


ployes. And it’s safety-tailored to your own needs. H a rdwa re Mu tu al S 


With this made-to-order safety program, the 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 
BUSINESS . . . AUTOMOBILE . . . HOME 








pilicy back of the policy brings many benefits. FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 

0 3 a Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
ur prompt, fair claim settlements are good POR a Company, Home Office. Owatonna. Minnesste 
‘ot employe relations. And every year since HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 





organization Hardware Mutuals policyholders Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 




































a Jack-% 


HIS transparent container, made 
of rigid sheet acetate, is a mod- 
ern package designed to enhance the 
product. But it is not the answer to 
As pio- 
neer manufacturers of set-up and 


every packaging problem... 


drawn acetate containers, we suggest 
that you look at your product in the 
light of these pros and cons: 


Light weight — yes! Transparent 
Containers, with or without card- 
board or metal bases, are ideal for 
merchandise of relatively light 
weight—products that should be 
seen, but protected. 


Heavy — no... for while the ma- 
terial is tough and strong, it is not 
recommended for heavy merchandise. 
To package a flat-iron, for example, 
would require heavy gauge material 
with reinforcements—increasing the 
cost out of proportion to any advan- 
tage gained. 


Small — yes! Ideal as containers 
for products when the requirements 
can be served with relatively small 
quantities of the material, in the 
lighter gauges. 


Large — no... because costly. The 
unit price is relatively high compared 
with that of a folding carton—and 
this cost rises ap preciably as the size 
of the container is increased. 





Glassine ¢ Foils «¢ Vinyls « 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 
SPRINGFIELD 2, 


CONTAINER MANUFACTURER + PRINTING * CONVERTING ¢¢ Cellophane « Pliofilm * Polyethylene 
Rigid and Flexible Acetate « 





<all-Packages! 


Clear— yes! Remember, the prod- 
uct must be seen through the con- 
tainer. Any printing should be 
held to a minimum, and arranged 
so that it does not hide the mer- 
chandise. 


Opaque —no! Do not attempt to 
reproduce your present opaque car- 
ton in this new material. ‘‘All-over” 
printing, or bold brand labeling, 
may reduce the natural sales-appeal 
of the clear acetate. 


Moisture resisting — yes! Sheet 
acetate will protect contents from 
ordinary humidity. 


Waterproof—no! You should not 
attempt to pack liquid in a rigid 
acetate container! 


How to obtain a 
Saies-Engineered Package 
If your product is one that can be 
View Pac-ed effectively, send it to 
us with its present container, if any. 
Give Quantities; Retail Price; Es- 
sential Labeling; including colors. 
KELLOGG Container Specialists 
can then design a transparent Ps ick- 
age that will be fashioned to glam- 
ourize your product. Let us work 
together to get the most out of this 
attractive material for you. 


P-73C 
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buying. Up to now, many people hay, 
been drawing on their savings instead 
buying on credit. Also, the credit volun, 
has been held down by Government res. 
lations. 

The demand for goods, this, has, 
powerful support in the availability 
credit as well as in the backlog of saving 
in the hands of the public. 

For automobiles, it appears that the dp. 
mand continues strong enough to abs) 
all that the industry can produce this ye 
Of the 5.630,000 families planning to } 
cars during the year, about 4.090.000 wa 
new cars and the remainder expect to by 
used cars. The Federal Reserve Boay 
forecasts that in 1947, as in 1946, moy 





es 


—Ford 
CONSUMERS AS SCALE MODELS 
... for autos—a continuing demand 


people will buy used cars than planned t 
do so at the time the survey was taken. 

The most concentrated market for ne 
cars is found in the income group abov 
$5,000 a year. 
for only 10 per cent of all spending unt 
bought 18 per cent of the total numb 
of cars sold in 1946 and spent 28 per cell 
of all the money paid for automobile 
during the year. The high income group: 
according to the sampling, normally bu 
new cars. The low income groups mor 
often buy used cars. 

For other durables, the market agail' 
found to be more concentrated in th 
higher income groups than in other groups 
In 1946, the 10 per cent of families abov 
$5,000 in income accounted for 12 pe 
cent - the total number of purchasers 
and 25 per cent of the money spent i0 
such goods. The 25 per cent of familie 
between $3,000 and $5,000 made up 4 


These families, accounting 
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r cent of the purchasers and spent 34 
per cent of the money paid for these goods 
during the year. 

For houses, a high degree of uncertainty 
appears to have developed in the market. 
The number of families planning to buy 
or build is smaller now than in 1946, but 
the number with uncertain plans is larger 
than last year. 

Here, as in 1946, the most concentrated 
market is among families with incomes 
above $5,000. Nine per cent of these 
families are planning to buy or build this 
year, compared with 6 per cent for all 
income groups. 

However, the decline in demand appears 
to be sharpest in the lowest and the high- 
est income groups. In the group below 
$1,000, some 3 per cent actually bought 
or built in 1946, but only 1 per cent are in 
the market this year. In the group above 
$5,000, about 13 per cent bought or built 
in 1946, but only 9 per cent intend to do 
so this year. 

That suggests that most low-income 
families have been priced out of the hous- 
ing market, while many high-income 
families have decided to wait until they 
can get better prices. 

Buyer attitudes disclosed by the sur- 
vey are helpful in. understanding the 
changes that have taken place in the de- 
mand for goods in the last year. 

Price declines are expected this year by 
nearly half of U.S. family groups. Only 
one eighth look for further price rises. 

Careful buying, because of rising prices, 
is reported by about a third of the families, 
though that did not necessarily mean that 
they were postponing all purchases of du- 
rable goods. 

New-car buyers expect to spend an 
average of $1,540 for cars this year, against 
$1,620 actually paid last year. 

House buyers or builders are prepared 
to pay an average of $6,310, compared with 
an average expenditure of $5,390 last 
year. 

Price complaints are common among 
families covered by the survey. 

Pay raises are expected more frequently 
than pay decreases. 

The habit of saving still is considered 
important by most people, although few 
are saving as much as they did during the 
war. 

Safe investments, such as Government 
bonds or bank deposits, are preferred by 
two thirds of families over more specu- 
lative buying such as real estate and 
stocks. 

These findings indicate that, although 
the market continues strong, there is a 
growing caution among most people about 
how they spend their money. Resistance 
to current high prices is becoming appar- 
ent in many fields. That suggests a nar- 
rowing demand that, in some lines, might 
end the sellers’ market in the months 


ahead. 
JUNE 20, 1947 








Careful... 


don’t waste a drop 


that's Wd Smugoler 


BRAND 


Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
nurtured with patience and scruple... and is distin- 
guished by great softness and delicacy of flavour. 
Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 


From Scotland for 69 Years 
Blended Scotch Whisky + 86 proof 


W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. A. 
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Weve Been Askeel: 


ABOUT EFFECT OF NEW RULES ON RENT 


Rules that govern rents, to change 
July 1, are agreed upon by Congress in 
their new detail. Barring a veto—which 
would mean no federal rent control at all— 
the new rules are quite clear. 

Tenants definitely face rent increases 
of approximately 15 per cent in a great 
many cases. Landlords will regain powers 
that they have been denied all through 
the war and postwar years. A termination 
date is fixed for all control. 

New construction will be encouraged by 
a July 1 end for rent control on all newly 
constructed dwellings, whether apartments 
or ordinary houses. Furthermore, by mak- 
ing changes in old buildings, landlords 
often can get out from under rent control. 
In other cases, local advisory boards will 
be empowered to permit higher rents. 

Many of the new rules were outlined in 
the June 13 issue of The United States 
News. Other changes, now agreed upon, 
are given here. 


When will all control end? 

March 1, 1948, is to be the end of all 
federal rent control unless President Tru- 
man ends it this July 1 by a veto of the 
extension bill. A veto, however, is less 
than a 50-50 prospect. 


Rent control ends July 1 on what 
types of dwelling? 

New houses are treed from control on 
July 1, 1947, even if the bill becomes law. 
A new house is one that was completed 
on or after Feb. 1, 1947. This relief from 
control applies to new apartments as well 
as to houses. After July 1, the rent can 
be what the market will bear. 


Are there other exemptions? 

Yes. Rent control is dropped for all hotels 
—both residential and transient. Also 
freed from control are motor courts and 
tourist homes. 


Do rent ceilings stay on remodeled 
houses? 

Rent control will end July 1 for many 
newly altered or converted houses and 
apartments. This means buildings on 
which major alterations were completed 
on or after February 1. To qualify for 
decontrol, a building must be so altered 
or remodeled as to increase the number of 
housing units. 


What about houses not rented be- 
fore? 
These can be rented now without any rent 
ceiling. The bill passed by Congress says 
rent control does not affect houses that 
were not rented for living quarters be- 
tween Feb. 1, 1945, and Jan. 31, 1947. 
Thus, for example, if the owner of a house 
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lived in it himself during that period, he 
can rent the place for what he can get. 


When can established rents be 
raised? : 

After July 1, rent can be raised up to 15 

per cent above the present ceiling if both 

landlord and tenant agree to a lease run- 

ning until Dec. 31, 1948, at the higher 

rent. 


How does the 15 per cent raise work? 
A 15 per cent increase with long-term lease 
is possible if landlord and tenant agree to 
it in good faith. All that is necessary is to 
sign a new lease and file a copy with the 
area office of the Housing Expediter. Then 
the increase becomes legal, and rent-control 
officials cannot raise or lower the rent. 
However, if the tenant does not wish to 
protect himself with a long lease at a 
higher rent, or if the landlord does not 
wish to tie up his property on the same 
basis, they can continue as at present 
until March 1. Then the landlord can set 
the rent at any figure he chooses, or re- 
quire the tenant to move. 


Suppose a tenant signs an 18-month lease, 
under the new rules, and then leaves or is 
evicted for cause by the landlord. The 
landlord then can sign a new lease with 
another tenant, to run until Dec. 31, 
1948, at not more than 15 per cent above 
the ceiling prevailing on July 1, 1947. 


Are eviction rules changed? 

Yes. The rules on evictions again will be 
controlled by the laws of individual States. 
This means a loss to tenants of much of 
the wartime protection against evictions 
that they have enjoyed. For one thing, a 
landlord can sell a house, and the buyer 
can get possession of it for his own occu- 
pancy without waiting up to six months, 
as now. State laws on length of time given 
in eviction notices will apply. They usually 
give the tenant 30 days to move, some- 
times less. Similarly, a landlord can get 
possession of his house for his own occu- 
pancy, or to remodel or alter it, on short 
notice. The tenant must move, unless he 
is protected by State law. A landlord still 
is prohibited, however, from evicting one 
tenant merely to rent to someone else, 
unless he has some specific grounds for 
eviction, such as nonpayment of rent, 
illegal use of the property, ete. 


Will there be any local rent control? 
After July 1, local advisory boards will be 
set up in areas still having rent control. 
These boards will have considerable pow- 
er. They can call for complete decontrol 
of rents in their areas, or for flat increases 
in ceilings, and their recommendations will 


go into effect unless vetoed by the Hous. 
ing Expediter within 30 days. Further. 
more, the local board can hear hardship 
cases, and recommend higher rents. 


Who will be on the boards? 

The members will be selected by the Goy- 
ernors of individual States, and approved 
by the Housing Expediter. It will take 
several weeks, and in some cases longer, 
to get this network of local boards in 
operation. 


Are federal building permits still re- 
quired? 

Only to a greatly limited extent. Federal 
approval no longer will be needed after 
July 1 to build or remodel most types of 
commercial or other business structure. 
Approval still will be required, however, 
for construction of amusement and recre- 
ational buildings, such as theaters and 
bowling alleys. 


Are other building rules changed? 
Yes, many of the restrictions under the 
emergency housing program are removed. 
For one thing, there no longer will be any 
limit on the size of a house that can be 
built, since the floor-space limitation is 
removed. Also removed is the requirement 
that only houses for year-round occupancy 
can be constructed. 


What about veterans’ preference? 
Veterans of World War II still must be 
given a 30-day priority in buying new 
homes or renting new houses and apart- 
ments. 


Do the new rules apply everywhere? 
They apply everywhere that rent control 
is in effect, except the District of Colum- 
bia, which operates under another law. 
The District law was not extended, so 
that rent control will end there next 
December 31, unless Congress changes 
the date. 


Is enforcement procedure changed? 
Yes. The Housing Expediter can use some 
of the enforcement procedures employed 
by the Office of Price Administration, but 
his powers are curtailed. The Expediter 
cannot prescribe penalties for violations, 
but he can go into court to seek injune- 
tions. He cannot bring suits for triple 
damages against landlords. Tenants still 
can sue for triple damages, however, where 
landlords collect rents above ceilings. 


These are the rent-control rules that will 
apply after July 1—unless a presidential 
veto terminates all control. Under the new 
rules, as approved by Congress, a broad 
increase in rents is soon to be allowed. 
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26 new plants, 
13 major expansions 
in a single Pennsylvania city! 


The case of Scranton, Pa., is typical of the great things 
happening in Pennsylvania these days. The people of 
this Pennsylvania city, through the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Scranton Plan Corporation, the Scranton 
Industrial Development Company and the Scranton- 
Lackawanna Industrial Building Company, are attracting 
many new industries, helping them get proper locations, 
and building plants for them, where it is desirable. 


This cooperative movement raised $2,200,000.00 in the 
community, spent $1,200,000.00 for a wartime bomber 
plant, and is spending the other million to build other 
plants for companies. This is resulting in the expendi- 
ture of $11,234,500.00 in industrial facilities, the crea- 
tion of 13,245 new industrial jobs and $24,765,000.00 of 
new annual payroll. 

One big nation-wide corporation put one plant into 


Scranton and then added another because it found labor 
so plentiful and so helpful. Another manufacturer picked 


this Pennsylvania city because the people there were so 


helpful to him. 








Te Scenitn stan —~ 


Here is the recent record of Some of the uew industries in Scranton: 


The Murray Corporation of America has leased 450,000 sq. ft. and 
put in a plant for the manufacture of household appliances. Re- 
cently, Murray started the construction of an additional 100,000 
sq. ft. of factory space. 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Company has started the first plant it has ever 
had outside its home city of Brockton, Mass. 


General Electric Company has located two new plants here for 
kitchen appliances and molded plastics. 


A new building was started for General Motors Corporation from 
which it will distribute auto parts to three states. 


A large new plant was started for Manhattan Shirt Company. 


Three new plants are being established by Endicott-Johnson Shoe 
Company—one in the city and two in neighboring towns. 


Golo Shoe Company, an outstanding shoe wholesaler, has entered 
the manufacturing field here. 


Harris Hub Bed and Spring Company of Chicago has moved into 
a new plant of 100,000 sq. ft. here. 


Scranton Battery Company has started new plant for truck and 
auto batteries. 


Presto Electric Company has started new plant to manufacture 
electrical appliances here. 


Goodman and Greenhut has started new plant to manufacture fabrics. 
M. J. Billig Shoe Company has started a new plant. 
Royal Miss Dress Company has built a new plant. 


Waitt & Bond Company has erected a huge new cigar manufactur- 
ing plant. 


H. R. Halprin Company has erected a new plant to make men’s 
wearing apparel. 





COMMONWEALTH OF 

















There are many other Pennsylvania cities and towns 
where you can find the same spirit of cooperation. Let 
the State Department of Commerce help you find a site 
here for one of your branches. 


James H. Durr, Governor 





P 





This ts one of the 26 new plants in Scranton. It was originally built by the government 
and is now occupied by the Murray Corporation and is already being expanded by them. 
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Orus J. Matruews, Secretary of Commerce 
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Prices of commodities are stiffening, 
but have failed to erase losses since 
March. 

Sensitive commodity prices, down 12 
per cent from March 17, swung in 
opposite directions in the week ended 
June 14. 

Cotton prices rose to 37.6 cents a 
a pound on June 11, up 0.7 cents 
and near the peak of 38.9 cents 
reached late in 1946. 

Steers rose to $26.50 a hundred 
pounds, up $1.37, but still below the 
peak of $30.25 set Oct. 16, 1946. 

Wheat, on the other hand, fell 16 cents 
a bushel to $2.36. The peak was 
$2.92 on March 17, 1946. 

Lard dropped 2 cents a pound to 18.8 
cents. tt was 32.8 on March 17. 
Changes since March 17 are chiefly 

these: 
Per Cent Change 
Since March 17 
eS 
Loss Gain 


28 commodities 12.0 
12 foodstuffs 15.3 
Wheat 17.8 
Barley 74 
Corn 16.8 
Hogs 13.8 
Steers 5.6 
Lard 42.6 
Butter 12.8 
Tallow 49.0 
Cottonseed oil 43.0 
16 raw industrial commodities 8.6 
Flaxseed 26.4 
Print cloth 11.7 
Steel scrap 20.6 
Crude rubber 33.3 
Cotton, raw 5.7 


Exports are the chief support to basic 
commodity prices. They are taking 
38 per cent of U.S. cotton, 30 per 


Plus and Minus 
INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


Raw Materials and Manufactured Products 
(INDEX: 1926= 100) 
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cent of wheat, 15 per cent of corn 
marketings, 17 per cent of lard, 7 
per cent of beef. 

Manufactured-product prices al- 
ready are down in some cases. Soap 
prices fell 10 per cent from April 15 
to May 31. Tire prices are being cut. 

Relation between raw-material and 
manufactured-product prices is shown 
in the chart. 

The turns, up or down, come closely 
together, as in 1941; July, 1946, and 
April, 1947. From 1942 to June, 1946, 
manufactured-product prices lagged 
because of price control. Both rose 
steeply when controls were taken off. 

A lag of manufactured-product prices 
behind raw-material prices sometimes 








ACTIVITY 


Wholesale prices in the week ended 


Stock prices rallied on June 11. Dow- 


Employment for May was higher. 
Civilian employment rose 1,630,000 to 


Nonagricultural 
Agricultural employment rose 1,100,- 


Unemployment dropped to 1,960,000, 


Business activity in the week ended 


Auto output, however, rose to 98,643. 
Steel operations for the week ended 


A balance of supply and demand is 

















occurs. In 1937, manufactured- 
product prices rose for six months 
after raw-material prices had begun 
to fall. 





June 7 rose 0.3 per cent on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index and | 
were only 1 per cent below the peak | 
of March 29. 


Jones industrial and rail stock-price 
indexes scored their largest gains for 
a single day’s trading since Dec. 9, 
1946. 


58,330,000, an all-time high. The rise 
was double the normal seasonal gain 
for May. 

employment __ rose 
510,000 to 49,370,000. Trade, con- 
struction, and mining accounted for 
most of the rise. 


000 to 8,960,000. 
lowest since the war. 


June 7 was lower on The United 
States News indicators. Department- 
store trade fell 2.6 per cent to 291.4. 
Factory output dropped to 1925 
from 194.3. 


June 14 were scheduled at 96.9 per 
cent, compared with the postwar 
peak of 97 the week before. 


approaching for some raw materials. 
Prices will drop on a broader front 








when supplies grow and exports fall. 
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1. Compressibility 


—) Characteristic of condensed type 


Test your word knowledge 


and Printing 


of Paper 















Reg S Pat Off 
Copyright, 1947, by The Chicago Tribune 


2. Ben Day Process 


_| Decrease in paper thickness under 


specified load 


Common fault in halftone mounting blocks 





3. Luminance 


Way of producing sereen effect in 





7 Electroplating process 


line engraving 


Method for machine-coating paper 


4, Letterpress Printing 


Surface brightness in paper 


~ Ornamentation of a type page 
r | Ability of paper to block light 


ANSWERS 


] Compressibility is the percen- 
tage decrease in paper thickness 
under a specified load — an impor- 
tant factor in printing. Due to the 
quantity and quality of fiber used, 
compressibility is a pronounced fea- 
ture in Levelcoat* printing papers. 


? Ben Day Process is a way of 
producing a screen effect in a 
line engraving. For this simple 
graphic arts technique — as well as 
for the most complex — Levelcoat 
printing papers provide fine repro- 
duction with unvarying fidelity. 











Luminance is surface bright- 

ness in paper as measured under 
laboratory conditions. Laboratory 
tests of new 1947 Trufect* reveal a 
smoother, whiter surface. And there 
is unusual brightness in this top- 
grade Levelcoat printing paper. 


4 Letterpress Printing is the 

method of printing direct from 
raised surface plates. For dependable 
printing in large quantity, specify 
new 
Leveleoat which offers outstanding 
quality for volume printing. 





1947 Kimfect*—a grade of 


Mimeographing of form letters 
Printing from rubber rolls 


Printing direct from raised surface plates 
welecal 

CUCHCOU 

PRINTING PAPERS 


A PRODUCT OF 


Kimberly 





Levelcoat* printing papers 
are made in the following 
grades: Rotofect*, Multi- 
fect*, Kimfect* and Trufect*. 


Clark 


RESEARCH 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN = *:eacewanx 
1872 —SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING — 1947 























Proved by results, improved by research, Valdura has been a hallmark 
throughout the years—an ever-brilliant symbol of endurance and color 
in maintenance coatings that never fail. On surfaces of metal or wood, in small plants 


and large, Valdura has served as industry’s guardian for thirty-four years. 


Now, more than ever, a vital protector of industrial property, Valdura has 
broadened its market and bettered its methods to move apace with the Nation’s 
industry. Tempering its quarter-century of maintenance know-how with the 
cumulative experience of all companion A-M Divisions, Valdura can key each 


maintenance solution to the specific requirements of any industry anywhere. 


Cherishing individual traditions, while pooling the collective talents of 
its many specialist companies, American-Marietta is a veritable hall 


of paint-making fame—one great name, in paints, fashioned from the many. 





A GREAT NAME INBPAINT @ 
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FIRST BUDGET SURPLUS SINCE ‘30 


Steadily Improved Position of Treasury Over Last Year and Half 


Forecast of larger excess 
in 1948, but with relatively 
narrow trimming of taxes 


The books of the Federal Government 
will close June 30 on the 1947 fiscal year 
with about this record: 

Income, on a budget basis, will show 
a total of about $42,264,000,000. This is 
nearly $11,000,000,000 more than Presi- 
dent Truman estimated in January, 1946, 
and $2,000,000,000 more than he estimated 
in January, 1947, when the fiscal year was 
half over. 

Outgo is to run about $41,173,000,000, 
which is $5,300,000,000 more than Mr. 
Truman figured in January, 1946, and 
81,350,000,000 less than he figured in 
January, 1947. 

Surplus, thus, is to be around $1,091,- 
000,000, which means that the Federal 
Government is to be about $5,400,000,- 
000 better off than President Truman an- 
ticipated ia January, 1946, and about 
$3,384,000,000 better than he anticipated 
in January, 1947. 

The Government’s financial position, 
thus, has improved steadily over a period 
ofa year and a half. Now, it appears that 
the Government will wind up the year with 
the biggest surplus on record, and the first 
surplus of any kind since the year that 
ended June 30, 1930. 

Nevertheless, the record is to be a dis- 
appointment to some official forecasters. 
The Senate Finance Committee last month 
estimated that the Government would end 
this fiscal year in the black by $2,300,- 
000,000. Mr. Truman himself issued revised 
budget forecasts in April in which he placed 
the surplus at $1,250,000,000. 

Next year, the year beginning July 1, 
the results again may be disappointing to 
some congressional forecasters, whose esti- 
mates have placed the year’s surplus, not 
illowing for tax cuts, as high as $8,400,- 
000,000. With allowances for a mild busi- 
ness setback during the year, a more real- 
istic forecast appears to be this: 

Income is likely to run about $39,000,- 
000,000, at present tax rates. This assumes 
a decline of approximately $12,000,000,- 
000 from the present record rate of annual 
income payments, which could be ex- 
pected to reduce federal revenue more 
than $3,000,000,000 below that of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Outgo, if the Republican economy pro- 
gram works out, is likely to reach at least 
$33,000,000,000. This figure corresponds 
to the economy goal of the Senate, and 
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—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


HOLDING OUR INTEREST 


represents a $4,500,000,000 reduction in 
Mr. Truman’s budget for the year. It does 
not allow for a foreign-aid program of 
around $5,000,000,000 that now appears 
to be taking shape. 

Surplus, on this basis, promises to be 
around $6,000,000,000. Forecasts in Con- 
gress have placed the surplus as high as 
$8 ,400,000,000. 

Tax cuts in 1948, thus, may not be as 
generous as some observers have imagined, 





—Acme 


ROSWELL MAGILL 
«in the revision—further relief? 


if there is to be substantial reduction in 
the public debt. 

In a period moderately less prosperous 
than now, tax reduction according to the 
formula just passed by Congress would cost 
$3,600,000,000 a year in revenue. And that 
is only a starter on the tax cuts that some 
Congressmen are advocating for 1948. 

Aid for low income group in the form 
of a big cut is what Mr. Truman is likely 
to favor next year. Any substantial cuts 
here can run into big revenue losses, be- 
cause people with net incomes of less than 
$5,000 a year make up 96 per cent of tax- 
payers and account for 58 per cent of the 
revenue from individual income taxes. 

Relief for the big taxpayer, however, 
will have influential backing in the 1948 
Congress, as it has had in 1947. 

Roswell Magill, just appointed chairman 
of a special tax-study committee to advise 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
on a general revision of the tax laws 
scheduled for 1948, can be expected to 
advocate further tax relief for persons in 
the higher income brackets. 

Mr. Magill, a former Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, believes that the present 
tax rates increase too steeply in higher 
income brackets. He thinks tax relief for 
persons in high income groups would give 
these persons new incentive to earn more 
money and to invest their savings. 

A compromise between the two view- 
points may be the answer in 1948. Both 
Republicans and Democrats are likely to 
favor tax cuts then, and can be expected 
to seek a compromise that will avoid the 
clash that developed between Congress 
and the Administration over tax cuts in 
1947. 

The budget will be the limiting factor 
in working out that compromise. A tax- 
cut formula that would give really sub- 
stantial relief to both big and little tax- 
payers could quickly eat up any budget 
surpluses now in prospect for the next 
years, leaving little or no money to be 
applied on the debt or on other tax cuts 
now being planned. 

The prospect, thus, is that tax cuts in 
1948 will have to move within relatively 
narrow limits. Emphasis is likely to be on 
personal tax relief, as it was in 1947. A 
selective reduction in excises is to be ex- 
pected. Some relief may be voted for cor- 
porate profits, either at the corporate level 
or at the stockholder level. A federal sales 
tax, advocated by some persons to permit 
scaling down other forms of taxation, is un- 
likely. 

Debt cutting also will move slowly. How 
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Friden Mechanica} 
and Instructional Service is 






availahle in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIF, U. S. A.« SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Dinance Week 


to divide limited budget surpluses betweey 
tax cutting and debt cutting is a problem 
that Congress must face for many years, 
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FIRST BOND OFFERING 
BY THE WORLD BANK 


International Bank securities are to ap. 
pear on the U.S. market for the first time 
in mid-July. As a starter, the Bank will 
offer issues totaling about $250,000,000, 
just enough to cover the agency’s first 
loan, a 30-year line of credit to France, 
If these issues are bought promptly, the 
Bank will offer more bonds to raise dollars 
for a greatly expanded lending program 
abroad. 

The first offering, as explained by 
John J. McCloy, Bank president, is to be 
a wide range of securities, designed to ap- 
peal to various classes of investors. 

Terms of the initial securities are to be 
both long and short. Long-term bonds, to 
make up at least half the total issue, are 
to mature in 20 or 25 years. They are 
designed mainly for insurance companies 
and institutions. Short-term bonds, with 
10-year maturities, are to be aimed pri- 
marily at commercial banks. 

Denominations of the bonds also are 
being fixed in a way to reach the widest 
possible market. They will go as low as 
$1,000, so that the Bank can sell to in- 
dividuals as well as to institutions, banks 
and other big investors. 

Interest rates remain undetermined, 
However, it appears that the Bank will 
decide on a rate of around 3 per cent for 
the long-term securities, with lower rates 
for those of shorter maturities. 

Later offerings are to be shaped ae- 
cording to what the initial test issue shows 
the market will take. If investors buy up 
the first issue quickly, the Bank can be 
expected to offer much larger issues later 
in 1947 and in 1948. 

After the first issue, Bank bonds are 
expected to be mainly long term. Ten-year 
securities are to be offered this time as 
insurance against a narrow market. Of- 
ficials say they cannot afford to take 
chances on the first offering of securities. 

Backing of the securities is provided by 
the subscriptions of the 44 member coun- 
tries. Those subscriptions total $8,000, 
000.000, of which the U.S. share is $3,175, 
000,000. Each member has paid in 20 per 
cent of its subscription. The other 8 
per cent is being held back and is subject 
to call only in the event the Bank needs 
money to prevent a default on its own 
obligations. In that event, the Bank can 
call on member countries for whatever 
currency it would need to pay off m- 
vestors. 

Marketing will be directed by E. Fleet- 
wood Dunstan, head of the Bank’s New 
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Where thousands vote 
ony dap! 


The voice of the people rings loud 
and clear in the nation’s market places. 
Freely, unmistakably, Americans register 
their views on economic affairs . . . and 
their ballots are their orders to buy or sell. 


Nowhere is this democratic expression 
of opinion more direct, more open, than 
at the New York Stock Exchange. Here, 
on one great trading floor, meet the rep- 
resentatives of America’s investors, the 
millions of our fellow citizens who own 
American industry. By their orders to 
buy, and orders to sell, they establish the 
prices of securities . . . and the rise or fall 
of those prices represents the will of the 
majority trading at that particular time. 

Their decisions are then broadcast 
across the nation, by means of the ticker 
tape. The majority opinion on economic 
affairs is known to all, promptly, con- 
tinuously. 

Like the ballot box itself, the Exchange 
is merely a mechanism. It is a place 
where those who desire to dispose of 
their securities can meet, through their 
brokers, the greatest possible number of 
buyers . . . where those who wish to pur- 
chase securities can meet the greatest 
possible number of sellers. It sets no 
prices; it makes no purchases or sales 
for itself. 

But, from its 154 years of experience 
as the nation’s principal market place for 
securities, the Exchange has learned this: 
Its facilities serve the country best, and 
the individual best, when they are prop- 
erly used. This means when they are 
used responsibly, by investors who have 
ascertained the facts before casting their 


ballots. 


NeW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
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Looking for a 
plant site? 





We have a complete 


file of current 


information on industrial locations 


... and our service is confidential 


Nearness to markets and raw 
materials . . . labor conditions 
and taxes... housing... avait- 
able plants for sale or lease... 
shipping and power facilities 
... any or all of these may be of 
primary importance in select- 
ing your new business site. 

The Milwaukee Road’s In- 
dustrial Development Depart- 
ment can provide just the 
information you need. 

Our engineers and analysts 
have prepared plats and com- 
piled data for hundreds of 
communities along the Road’s 
11,000 mile right of way ex- 
tending through the dynamic 
midwest on to the expanding 


Ten minutes spent 






reading this leaf- 
letmay save many 


hours of time. 


Pacific Northwest. Our interest 
lies in locating stable businesses 
along the railroad where they 
will prosper and create new 
traffic. 


The leaflet, “How to Find a 
Home for Your Business,”’ out- 
lines our complete service. 
There is no obligation. Just 
write to J. C. Ellington, Indus- 
trial Commissioner, The Mil- 
waukee Road, 303U Union 


Station, Chicago 6, IIl. 





\J 
Black area shows Milwaukee Road States 


THE 
MILWAUKEE 
RoaD 


The friendly Railroad 
of the friendly West 
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York office. A former New York banker 
he is no novice in big-scale bond selling 
Last March he directed the marketing of 
$200,000,000 worth of Michigan Stat. 
bonds, one of the biggest State or munici. 
pal issues ever sold. 

The Bank’‘s future is tied to th 
marketing job Mr. Dunstan is about to 
undertake. Out of its own paid-in capital 
the Bank has only $725,000,000 to use fo 





——e, 





E. FLEETWOOD DUNSTAN 
- «+ No novice in bond selling 


dollar loans. It will take several times that 
much to swing the lending program the 
Bank has mapped out for itself in 1947 





and 1948. U.S. investors, thus, hold the 
key to whether that program will succeed 
or fail. 


PRESSURE FOR END 
OF CREDIT CONTROLS 


Government controls over installment 
credit apparently are on the way out. 
President Truman has served notice that 
he intends to end the present temporary 
controls, and he is advocating a law to 
set up similar controls on a permanent basis 
But Congress does not appear to be ina 
mood to make credit regulation permanent 

It can be expected, therefore, that, by 
the time Congress adjourns this summer, 
consumer credit controls will disappear. 

What Mr. Truman wants is a perme 
nent system that will permit the Gover- 
ment to clamp down on installment buying 
in periods of inflation and ease up in peri- 
ods of deflation. He thinks this will help to 
level out the upswings and downswings 10 
prices and demand for goods. 

Such a system has been recommended to 
Mr. Truman by the Council of Econom 
Advisers, headed by Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, 
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and by the Federal Reserve Board, headed 
by Marriner S. Eccles. Mr. Eccles now is 
trving to sell Congress on the idea, but he 
appears to be making little headway. 

Mr. Eccles and the President’s economic 
advisers are disturbed by the fact that, 
even though present regulations have 
acted to curb credit expansion to some 
extent, the volume of consumer credit of 
all types now stands at a record level of 
well over $10,000,000,000. They fear that, 
if controls end, there will be a further sharp 
rise in installment buying, thus creating 
new pressures on prices. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Eccles recommended 
temporary controls be abandoned, whether 
Congress agreed to a permanent system or 
not. Mr. Truman agreed, pointing out in a 
letter to Mr. Eccles that he believed such 
controls should not “rest indefinitely in 
peacetime on emergency or war powers 
after the Congress has had ample opportu- 
nity to consider the subject.” 

The trend in recent months suggests 
that the end of controls may not produce 
as sharp an advance in consumer-credit 
volume as some have feared. Despite the 
fact that controls were relaxed to some ex- 
tent late last year, credit outstanding rose 
only $298,000,000 in the first four months 





—Acme 
FRB‘S ECCLES 
- +. Congress wouldn’‘t buy 


of 1947, compared with $739,000,000 in 
the same period of 1946. Although the total 
tow is at a record high, it still is far be- 
o¥ normal in relation to national income 
and the volume of buying. It is only in 
altomobile credit that the trend still is 
very sharply upward, and even there the 
volume is lower than in prewar years. 

This indicates that credit is not the 
howerful force in supporting demand for 
host goods that it was in 1946. More cau- 
tlous buying is showing up in many lines. 
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THE NEW NO. 112-AR 


, ANOTHER BRYAN 
POSTWAR DEVELC 














For Grinding 











and oursivE Diameters 
in a Single Chucking 


The new No. 112-AR Bryant fills the need for a fast, precise machine for grinding 





internal and external diameters in a single chucking of the work — for reducing 
production time on parts where concentricity is an important factor. The 112-AR 
has two wheelheads carried on a common longitudinal slide. The workhead in- 
dexes from one spindle position to the other on a transverse slide, and is controlled 
by separate feedscrews at each of these positions. This machine will grind two 
separate diameters, one of which may be an outside diameter, as well as the face 
of the work. For facing operations, a turret stop and axial feedscrew are provided. 

A similar machine, the new No. 112-AH, is designed for grinding one inside di- 
ameter and a face to extremely close squareness limits. This machine has a feed- 
screw for internal diameter control and an axial feedscrew for facing operations. 

These two hydraulically operated grinders have a maximum swing of 16” and 
grinding stroke of 9”; workhead is adjustable to grind an included angle of 90°. 


Send for the Man from BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S. A. 


BRYANT 
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“Who touche a hain bie ety 


Die Uke a dog! Lar 
(he aad )* 


A woman is somebody who always does what you 
don’t expect her to at the right time. This surprise technique 
frequently results in baffled admiration (sometimes 

called chivalry) from the sterner, more expected sex, and 
succeeds in preserving more things than spangled 

banners and starting more things than family traditions. 


This is because women are more apt to take things 
personally, to heart, and turn them into living action. 


We like to think that the extraordinary success 
of our magazine springs from a recognition 
of this omnipresent feminine characteristic. 


We think that in the Journal women find more 
values for living. And since they read to live—and bring their 
reading to living, many advertisers tell us they believe 
their messages in the Journal share this special living scrutiny. 


“Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman" 
may have started as a solo; today it is practically a chorus. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The consumer market, over all, is not quite as strong this year as -last year. 

Few buyers are in the market for refrigerators, washing machines, radios, - 
furniture and other durable goods. Volume buying of nondurables is slackening. 

Market for new homes has 850,000 fewer prospective customers than a year ago. 

Automobile market is an exception. Demand for cars is heavier than last year. 

These findings are reported by the Federal Reserve Board in a survey of 
consumer buying plans for 1947. This survey discloses 5,630,000 potential car 
buyers in 1947, against 5,000,000 in 1946, but only 9,600,000 prospective buyers 
of other types of durable goods, against last year's 13,100,000. 








Buying plans of U.S. families, as checked by FRB samplers, are significant. 

The 1946 survey, whén rechecked with actual purchases for that year, showed 
that consumers followed their initial spending plans almost to the dollar. 

The 1947 survey indicates either that consumers are better satisfied this 
year or that some buyers are being priced out of markets. It suggests further 
that, except for automobiles, production is catching up with demand. 

More details on consumer buying plans are given on page 38. 











Business activity, however, continues close to capacity levels. 

Employment reached a record level of 58,550,000 civilian jobs in May. 

Unemployment dropped from 2,420,000 in April to 1,960,000 in May. 

The rise in the number of jobholders was about twice the rise to be ex- 
pected at this time of year. It is due chiefly to job openings in trade and 
service industries, to seasonal farm jobs and to reopening of some coal mines. 

Factory employment for May showed no significant change from April. 

Dividend payments reflect current high activity. First-quarter dividends 
were 21.4 per cent larger than 4 year ago, totaling $1,117,500,000 for the period. 











Unexpected shortages and unexpected price trends are developing from the 
high level of employment and continuing large income payments. 

Meat-price rise began in retail stores, indicating strong consumer demand. 

Meat supply is larger than a year ago and is likely to increase. 

Meat exports are down from last year and amount to only 3 per cent of supply. 

The same influence -- consumer demand -- is behind the oil and gas shortage. 

Gasoline consumption is 41 per cent above 1939, about 6 per cent above 1946. 

Refining capacity, pressed to the limit, can't expand because steel is short. 

Chief sufferers from the shortage now are the Army and Navy. They are 
getting only 50 per cent of requirements and are beginning to complain. 

Spotty shortages of gasoline and fuel oil may develop next winter if demand 
keeps up, but the industry doubts that there will be any prolonged stringency. 























Tax planning is to shift from plans for early cuts to long-range programs. 

Tax reduction on personal incomes in 1948 is a foregone conclusion, but the 
method of reduction may differ from the 1947 plan for flat percentage cuts. 

Budget outlook for the fiscal year that begins July 1 will allow room for 
Substantial tax cuts as well as for considerable retirement of debt. 

Revenue for the 1948 fiscal year would approximate $39,000,000,000 at pres- 
ent tax rates, after allowing for a moderate setback in business activity. 

Qutgo probably will not exceed $33,000,000,000, unless foreign relief soars. 

Surplus for the fiscal period then would be $6,000,000,000. That would 
provide leeway for at least as large a tax cut as Republicans proposed this 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


year, and leave more than $2,000,000,000 to apply on the national debt. 


Income tax cuts also will get first consideration in any 1948 tax plan. 

Republican tax leaders in Congress appear determined to give as many con- 
cessions to persons in the high and middle brackets as to low income groups. 

Excises will get least consideration. That is already indicated at early 
hearings of the Ways and Means Committee on a general 1948 tax program. 

Chairman Knutson clearly favors keeping excises high as long as costs are up. 

Roswell Magill, Mr. Knutson's new tax adviser, holds similar views. 














More excises rather than fewer, and, possibly, a retail sales tax, seem sure 
to be explored. The general idea is that high Government costs will require a 
broad tax base, and that levies on sales offer the easiest way to a broad base. 

One difficulty with higher excises is that they wouldn't yield much revenue, 

Excise yield now approximates $8,000,000,000, and that includes wartime 
levies on liquor, tobacco, luggage, rail fares, cosmetics and a host of items. 
It appears unlikely that much more revenue could be squeezed from these sources. 

A retail sales tax wouldn't add much to the Government's take, either. 

A 5 per cent tax on all retail sales would bring in only around $5,000,- 
000,000 at the present high level of business. Such a levy probably would have 
to be a substitute for some current excises. Food and other necessities would 
have to be exempt. A sales tax on food and clothing would be political dynamite. 

Excise possibilities thus are likely to lead up a dead-end street. 

There just doesn't seem to be a way to collect the needed Government reve- 
nue without depending primarily on income taxes. U.S. taxpayers will have to get 
used to a tax level that would have been considered confiscatory before the war. 




















Social Security taxes will acquire a degree of certainty if the Ways and 
Means Committee bill becomes law. It's designed to end the annual rate freezing. 

Under the proposed law, this rate schedule would go into effect: 

For 1948 and 1949, the present pay-roll levy of 1 per cent on employers and 
employes would be continued. This is the tax for old-age retirement. 

For 1950 through 1956, the rate would jump to 1% per cent on pay rolls. 

For 1957 and beyond, pay-roll levy on employer and worker would be 2 per cent. 

Unemployment insurance also would be strengthened by the Committee bill. 

Federal Unemployment Account, set up as an emergency, would be permanent. 

This Account contains the amounts not needed by the Federal Government to 
administer the Unemployment Trust Fund for States. The excess, derived from a 3 
per cent pay-roll tax on employers, now totals $800,000,000. This Account would 
be available for loans to States whose own reserves become dangerously low. 




















Congress is speeding up the process of getting the Government out of business. 

RFC is to get an extension, but its loaning powers are to be trimmed. 

Export-Import Bank may have to get Congress's approval for all large loans. 

Commodity Credit Corp. will be extended to provide crop loans. 

Credit controls are probably to be thrown overboard on June 30. 

Building controls, except for restrictions on amusement places, also will go. 

Export controls are likely to be continued on a restricted basis. 

Import controls, and allocations of scarce materials, are to be limited to 
a handful of scarce items such as tin, antimony, heavy fibers and quinine. 

Rate-making agreements by railroads, authorized in the Bulwinkle bill, face 
a veto by the President if the measure gets through Congress. 

Railroad reorganization bill may pass and get White House approval. 


























Rent controls are to be extended to March 1, but rents are due to rise. 
Landlords may negotiate 15 per cent increases under leases to Dec. 31, 1948, and 
no controls are to apply to new dwellings, converted units or newly rented units. 

Wool-tariff increase appears headed for a certain veto. 
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The Farmer takes a wife 


Well, anyway, that’s what he thinks. But in the pastoral symphony as 
in the city serenade, the tune’s really being called by you know who. The 
difference is—farm wives have double influence, especially the 2,600,000 
who read Farm JourNAL, who live, 80% of them, in America’s most 
prosperous rural counties in homes 73% of which are electrified. 

On as many prosperous farms, they scan FARM JOURNAL with an eye 
out for rugs and towels and electrical household aids they want—and 
also for farm equipment they know will interest the menfolk. Their sug- 
gestions (and prodding) start a chain of direct actions ending in sales for 
makers of everything the farm and the farm home need. Advertisers who 
recognize the influence of Farm JouRNAL in the hands of these farm women 


“Purchasing Agents” are getting enviable sales results. You will, too. 


Farm 
Journal 


AMERICA’S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Norman Armour: Morale Builder in Revamped State Department 
. .. Major Test for Senator Ferguson's Skill as an Investigator 


> Norman Armour, a veteran and con- 
servative career diplomat, is moving into 
a position of intimate responsibility for 
the day-to-day management of this coun- 
try’s relations with the world. Mr. Armour 
has been called out of retirement to be- 
come an Assistant Secretary of State. He 
has a broad practical knowledge of the 
world, its leaders and its diplomats. He 
knows the men of the American Foreign 
Service. Secretary George C. Marshall 
wants that knowledge readily available. 

In his new post, the aristocratic and 
intellectual Mr. Armour is to become the 
Secretary’s principal adviser on _ political 
affairs. He is expected to be a powerful 
influence on relations with Argentina and 
Latin-America generally. Obviously, he is 
to be a central figure in the over-all devel- 
opment of the policy of assistance to nu- 
merous nations and opposition to the 
spread of Communism and Russian power. 

Consequently, the exact nature of Mr. 
Armour’s duties, how he fits into the re- 
organized State Department, the personal 
qualities and the outlook that he brings 
to his post become important to an under- 
standing of foreign policy as it develops. 
To look into these things: 

Foreign Service boss. Mr. Armour, 
first of all, is to take charge of the Amer- 
ican Foreign Service. Reports and recom- 
mendations from diplomatic and consular 
officers the world around will filter through 
him to the Secretary. After discussion and 








A 


—Harris & Ewing 
NORMAN ARMOUR 
-.. ‘the ideal diplomat’ 


decision, orders to the field will go back 
by the same route. 

From thirty years as a career diplomat, 
Mr. Armour knows the Foreign Service 
and the men who compose it. His appoint- 
ment removes one criticism that has been 
directed at Secretary Marshall’s adminis- 
tration—that no one in the upper eche- 
lons had this specialized knowledge. 


SECRETARY MARSHALL'S ‘COZY CORNER’ 


In addition, the men of the Foreign 
Service know Mr. Armour and hold him 
in deep respect. For years they have cop. 
sidered him “the ideal diplomat.” Among 
State Department officials, the appoint. 
ment is expected to rebuild a morale that 
has slipped, somewhat, because of many 
changes at the top of the Department ip 
recent years. 

“Chain of command.” Mr. Armour 
apparently is the last link in the “chain 
of command” that the Army-minded See. 
retary Marshall has been forging. As 
things stand, Robert A. Lovett, the Under 
Secretary, is chief of staff, and receives 
reports from all the assistant secretaries, 
including Willard Thorp, Assistant Secre. 
tary for Economic Affairs. William L, 
Clayton, Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, reports directly to Mr. Marshall. 
Surrounding the Secretary as a sort of 
general staff are such men as Benjamin 
V. Cohen, Counselor of the Department, 
and a committee on policy making headed 
by George F. Kennan. Reports reaching 
the Secretary are reduced to a single 
page with a box to be checked “yes” or 
“no.” 

For the present, Mr. Armour is to 
report through Mr. Lovett, but, if Con 
gress approves, the plan is to make him 
an Under Secretary. The creation of Mr. 
Armour’s post had become a necessity, it 
is said at the Department. For some time, 
the Foreign Service had been reporting 
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CLAYTON 





-»- apparently, the last link had been added to the chain of command 
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Peak Performance — night and day 


tial in unit cost may mean profit or 


Keep the milk moving! Keep down 
the bacteria count! Rush milk to 
creameries and processors every day 
inthe year! That’s where Reo’s ability 
to deliver sustained peak performance, 
a measured in power, speed and reli- 
bility, really pays off. And there’s 
another important reason why Reo 
is popular in the milk industry or 
wherever a fraction of a cent differen- 


loss. This is long life and low operat- 
ing and maintenance cost, for which 
Reo has been famous for more than 
40 years. It’s all in the way Reos are 
engineered and built. The nearest 
dealer, distributor or factory branch 
can show you how More-Load de- 
sign and other Reo features pay off. 
REO MOTORS, INC., Lansing 20, Mich. 


BUILT, SOLD AND SERVICED BY TRUCK SPECIALISTS 


Ovistanving in their field — Reo-built Michigc 
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FLEX/FONE 
4.450 


FOR UNIT SHOWN 


Speoker Stations at 
$16.20 and $18.10 


Give orders ... get action... 
gather information . . . with the 
New FLEXIFONE! No waiting for 
operator, no dials or buzzers. Save 
Time, money, steps and nerves. 
Executive decisions are swiftly, 
clearly carried to the man you 
want — or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with sev- 
eral men, each at his desk! Choice 
of several models with capacities 
up to 20 connections. 
Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how 
FLEXIFONE gives you 
Wings for Your Words, 









FREE... 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


eee enwanece = = = & 


OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
Dept. US-6, St. Charles, Ill. 


“ 


Please send free literature as checked: 
Flexifone Intercommunication 
Plant-Broadcasting 

DC Make appointment to discuss our needs 


Name, cecocecocccsccsccecescvccccooses 


Address. crccccccccvcccscccceccccccoees 


CHV s0in.60 9060060 000004seecOldOsceses . 
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Pesple of the Week 


to the Under Secretary through the heads 
of geographic divisions. 

James C. Dunn, now Ambassador to 
Italy, at one time headed all the geo- 
graphic divisions except that dealing with 
Latin America. But Mr. Dunn was away 
attending international conferences much 
of the time, and the Under Secretary be- 
came overburdened. Dean Acheson, who 
formerly held that post, kept up with the 
mass of work by laboring night and day. 
Mr. Lovett, only recently appointed, 
could not be expected to attempt so much. 

So all the geographic divisions were 
lumped under Mr. Armour. The Latin- 
American area, previously kept separate 
under former Assistant Secretary Spruille 
Braden, because of the Argentine situa- 
tion, was included. 

Dissenter. Mr. Armour, Ambassador to 
Argentina in the early years of the war, 
never approved of Mr. Braden’s aggres- 
sive attitude toward that country. He is, 
of course, firmly opposed to fascism in any 
form. But he thought more could be ac- 
complished by a conciliatory approach. 

His ideas were tried by George Messer- 
smith, Ambassador to Argentina until re- 
cently, and the present accord with that 
country was worked out. As a direct re- 
sult, Mr. Armour now can go ahead with 
plans for a Western Hemisphere defense 
treaty. Such a step long has been favored 
by the Army and by Secretary Marshall. 
Integrated defense plans, and standardized 
weapons and tactics for the whole Hemi- 
sphere would be the result. 

Background. Although reluctant to 
emerge from retirement, Mr. Armour, tall 
and lithe, with a seamed, Lincolnesque 
face, brings to his new job a hard-working 
enthusiasm and a quiet approach that have 
characterized his entire career. 

Born to some wealth and much culture, 
Mr. Armour attended the exclusive St. 
Paul’s School and went on to Princeton 
and Harvard Law School, from which he 
was graduated in 1913. He returned to 
Princeton for another year of study, 
practiced law briefly and then entered the 
Foreign Service in 1915. (He is not con- 
nected with the meat-packing Armours.) 

During the first World War he held ob- 
scure posts in the embassies at Paris and 
Petrograd (now Leningrad). In the latter 
capital he saw the Bolshevik Revolution 
of 1917 at close range. He helped a young 
noblewoman escape from the country. 
Revolutionary police arrested him, and, 
having no sense of the niceties of diplo- 
matic relations, detained him for a month. 
Mr. Armour then managed his own escape 
into Finland, in the guise of a Norwegian 
courier. Later, he married the noblewoman. 

Career man. As a career diplomat, his 
rise was rapid. He served in Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Uruguay and Washington. 
By 1924, he was counselor of the Em- 
bassy in Rome, and saw Mussolini’s rise. 

In 1939, Mr. Armour went to Argentina 
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RUM 


OLD FASHIONED 
taste best? 


when it’s made with 


MYERS’S 


“Planters’ Punch’ Brand 


Sat 97 Proof 
<— 


| 





For free recipe book of popular rum drinks, write: 
R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc., Sole Distributor in U. S.A. 
57 Laight St., Dept. US-6, New York 13, N. Y. 











OPPORTUNITY-LAND 





Why Not Combine Industrial 
Profits With Happy Living? 


BETTER living, better protits, await in- 
dustrialists establishing plants in Val: 
dosta, heart of a region famous for hearly 
outdoor living and good climate. 


Valdosta offers special opportunities 
for chemical industries based on naval 
stores and wood extractives, all types 0 
wood-working, food and tobacco proces- 
sing, light metal industries, soaps, paints 
and many other types of light industry. 


Labor is plentiful, easily taught and 
cooperative. Vast resources of raw ma 
terials are close at hand, access to mat 
kets is easy and cheap. Many other 
basic factors are favorable to new indus 
try. Investigate now. 


Sound facts and figures will be supplied 
confidentially on request. Write today for 
your free copy of. “A Factual Survey of 
Valdosta and Lowndes County, Ga.” 


U. A. Smith, Secretary J 
Believers in Valdosta 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Valdosta, Georgis 
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paple of the Week 


as Ambassador. He was quick to protest 
the growing expressions of anti-American 
sentiment in that country, and the various 
Fascist trappings that increasingly adorned 
the Government dominated by Juan 
Peron, now President. But he opposed 
pressure methods against Argentina as in- 
effectual. Finally, as a rebuff to Mr. Peron, 
he was withdrawn from Buenos Aires in 
1944, and the post, for many months, was 


left vacant. 
In Spain. Soon afterward, Mr. Armour 


‘was sent to another trouble spot, Spain. 


He heartily disapproved of the Govern- 
ment of Gen. Francisco Franco, but he 
saw no sign of any opposition that could 
overthrow the Franco regime, and he 
thought, as with Argentina, that little 
could be done by get-tough tactics. 

At his own request, Mr. Armour was 
recalled from Spain in November, 1945, 
and retired. Since then he has spent most 
of his time in ease and reading at his home 
near Princeton, with occasional intervals 
of travel. 

Mr. Armour’s methods. The scholarly 
Mr. Armour, now 59, is soft spoken, re- 


‘served and thoughtful, never given to 


hasty action. Friends say he has an innate 
gentleness that makes it difficult for him 
to be hard-boiled, even when hard-boiled 
tactics are necessary. 

He is unusually popular with those 
about him, for he combines approach- 
ability and humor in a way that makes him 
an easy companion. He usually has been 
highly successful with his subordinates. An 
old associate says he is the sort “who 
comes to you and says he needs advice 
and help in a way that makes you work 
your head off for a week.” 

Revamping complete. With Mr. Ar- 
mour’s appointment, Secretary Marshall's 
reorganization of upper State Department 
levels is about complete. Many changes 
have been made by the Secretary and his 
immediate predecessors. But the wheels 
have not turned with the efficiency and 
responsiveness that he has desired. As 
Mr. Armour settles into his new job, State 
Department officials are highly optimistic 
that the gears will mesh more tightly. 


JOB FOR SENATE SLEUTH 


Senator Homer Ferguson, an old 
hand at tracking down political malprac- 
tices, is on their trail again. He is chair- 
man of a special Senate sub-committee in- 
vestigating alleged irregularities in last 
summer's Kansas City primary election, in 
which President Truman succeeded in 
purging Representative Roger C. Slaugh- 
ler, an opponent of the Truman program. 
Much probably will be heard from Sen- 
ator Ferguson’s group. Few, however, out- 
side his own State, Michigan, have a close 
acquaintance with him and his record. 
Coal miner. Senator Ferguson is a 
tugged, but friendly and mild-mannered 
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An Alaskan Gets 
RESULTS! 


Recently an Alaskan 





businessman visited 


Washington. He called 





on American Security for 
introductions to and ap- 
pointments with key officials in several government agencies. 


Briefly, we arranged them . . . successfully. 


Moral: when you need contacts that count in the capital, 


consult American Security. 


Daniel W. Bell, President 


y SCCUIILY w vest coMPANY 


Washington, D. CG 


Member—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Reserve System 
































@ How'd you like to be serenaded 
under a dreamy desert moon. How'd 
you like a Nevada campfire steak 
roast...or exciting evenings in the 







romantic Ramona Room, dancing 
to a name band. How'd you like to 
look in on the Club 21 Casino... 
take your lunch at a pool’s edge 






THE EARLY WEST IN 
MODERN SPLENDOR 


ysl ee 


in modern splendor... that's life at Q 
the Hotel Last Frontier in Las Vegas. 


... blue jeans or evening dress as 
it pleases you. That's the early west 


LAS VEGAS 
NEVADA 
Write for Colorful Folder 
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Offices in more than 300 Cities of the United States and Canada 
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How to set 


LOW-COST MONEY 


for any sound 
business purpose 


Could you make more 
profit if your business 
had more operating 
cash? Send for our book, 
“‘A Better Way to Finance 
Your Business.’’ Learn 
how little money costs... 
how much more you can 
get and how long you 
can use it... under our 
liberal, low-cost Com- 
mercial Financing Plan. 


Send for this book TODAY 


Telephone or write to the 
nearest office listed below. 





COMMERCIAL FINANCING 
DIVISIONS: 
BALTIMORE 2, 

NEW YORK 17, 
CHICAGO 6, 

LOS ANGELES 14, 
SAN FRANCISCO 6, 
PORTLAND 5, ORE. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMPANY 


ELL 
plus $80.000.00 


ORE 2, MD. 


and M0 


Capita 
BALTIM 














People of the Week 


Michigan lawyer, who mined coal and 
taught in country schools to pay his way 
through the University of Pittsburgh and 
the University of Michigan Law School. 
After 12 years of law practice in Detroit, 
he was appointed to the State bench in 
1929, and he was elected to the same post 
in 1935 and 1941. - 

But the work for which he was best 
known came in 1939, when, aroused by 
evidence of a connection between gam- 
bling and vice and Detroit city officials, the 
Wayne County bench named him a one- 
man grand jury to investigate. 

Investigator. With infinite patience, 
Mr. Ferguson heard 6,000 witnesses and 
took 20,000,000 words of testimony. As a 
result, the Wayne County prosecutor and 








yy " 
SENATOR FERGUSON 
e «~ an old hand at inquiries 


the immediate ex-Mayor of Detroit were 
convicted and sent to jail, together with 
numerous police officials and underworld 
characters. 

It was a spectacular job, and, in 1942, 
it swept Mr. Ferguson into the Senate. 

In the Senate, Mr. Ferguson quickly 
developed into a pronounced anti-New 
Dealer. He opposed most Roosevelt and 
Truman measures, and has voted in gen- 
eral with the Republican leadership. He 
supported the current tax reduction and 
labor bills. The Senator has voted consist- 
ently for measures of international co- 
operation. 

In addition, he has been a member of 
the Special War Investigating Committee 
once headed by President Truman, and he 
served as well on the Joint Committee to 
Investigate the Pearl Harbor Attack. 
These inquiries, in which he played a 
minor part, were, however, merely fore- 
runners for the investigation now begin- 
ning, in which all his experience on the 
bench will be brought to bear. 
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MINNEAPOLIS | “ 


STAR 


EVENING 


MINNEAPOLIS 


TRIBUNE 


MORNING & SUNDAY 


MORE THAN 
535,000 SUNDAY 
420,000 DAILY 




















To subseribers who way 
a permanent record of th 
news as it is reported 
these pages, the publisher 
will furnish at cost microfilm re. 
productions of The United State 
News. To date, many corporation 
and educational institutions haye 
purchased these films for conver. 
ient reference in their libraries, 


The issues are photo 

graphed by volume—26 is 
sues to each film—with an index 
to each volume included. The 
photographic reduction takes ap 
proximately one-twentieth the 
storage space of the regular bound 
volume, can be projected on an 
standard microfilm equipment. 


The priee for microfilm 

records of the News is $12.5) 
for one year’s issues. Subscriber 
interested in obtaining these film 
are invited to write the Circulatio 
Manager for further details. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


24th & N Streets N.W., Washington 7,D0. 

















,manufactures a chair. 
& for every seated 
worker. Hundreds 
of thousands in use 


all over the world. 
Dealers everywhere 
Inquiries invited. 


OSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc 
12th and Charlotte Kansas City 6, Mo. 





THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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NOW TWO GREAT RAILROADS UNITE 
TO FORM 76 GALAIER C50" 
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° areas will have direct access over the C&O 
On June 6th the Pere Marquette Merged with 5, icreign trade, through the modern port 
crofiln the Chesapeake & Ohio. Shippers and Travelers at Newport News. 
2.50 Fs e e 
= now have a New, Unified Service between the —_proader Opportunities. for Employees 
eribers a ° : 
e film Great Lakes and the Mid-Atlantic Coast. This union of two major rail arteries means 
ahaha further security for the men and women 
Is F" years it has been apparent that a basie improvements in passenger service. | Who helped to develop these lines and who 
' combination of these two railroads is Revolutionary new equipment, ‘“Pay-As- make them run. Diversified traffic, mutually 


a@ common-sense proposition. One serves 
the nation’s greatest coal-producing area, 
the other reaches some of the greatest 
coal-consuming sections. 


NEWS 


n7,D.C. 


A Great Network . . . Vital traffic lines 
of the Pere Marquette now join those of the 
C&O. The former is a natural extension 
of the great C&O system into Michigan, 
with direct service into Canada. Fast freight 
and passenger ferries across Lake Michigan 
serve the state of Wisconsin. 














Improved Passenger Service . . . Both 
railroads have earned the appreciation of 
the traveling public for their pioneering of 









You-Go” and Credit Card travel, ‘“‘No 
Tipping,” Hotel Accommodation service — 
these are some of the latest but not the last 
of C&O’s popular innovations. Now the 
best features of both roads are combined to 
bring still further improvements in rail- 
riding comfort and convenience. 


Shippers’ Problems Simplified . . . The 
merger provides direct line communication 
for the exchange of the great industrial, 
agricultural and mineral output of the new 
“Pere Marquette District” of the C&O 
Railway, with the vast coal, agricultural 
and manufacturing wealth of its ‘“Chesa- 
peake District.’ And both of these rich 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


beneficial to both sections, will result in 
broader opportunities for employees all 
down the line. 


Stockholders Agree . . . The many stock- 
holders of both railroads saw clearly the 
opportunity to improve both service and 
earnings by linking the 3,106-mile C&O 
with the area served by the 1,950-mile 
Pere Marquette. 


The greater Chesapeake & Ohio is a 
major move toward closer communication, 
better service and increased prosperity. 


(lle se —tes 
President 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 











Truman Aides’ Veto Views . . . ‘Marshall Plan’ Label & 


yon 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 
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On Help Abroad . . . Mr. Wallace a ‘Regular’ in ‘48? 


Lewis Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
Labor, is the only one among Presi- 
dent Truman’s Cabinet aides and oth- 
er close advisers who actively has 
urged a veto for the bill changing the 
country’s labor laws. Others of the 
White House group, with varying de- 
grees of intensity, have favored ac- 
ceptance. 


x *k *& 


Mr. Truman will not crack the whip 
over the Senate to try to force Dem- 
ocratic Senators to uphold any veto 
of labor-law changes. 


xk &* 


John L. Lewis, leader of minework- 
ers, annoyed President Truman by 
complicating his problem in deciding 
whether to veto or accept the labor 
bill. To veto, if the veto should be sus- 
tained, would confront Mr. Truman 
with a nation-wide coal strike on July 
1 with no means to deal with it. Not 
to veto would bring labor leaders 
down on the President’s neck. Presi- 
dent Truman at one time considered 
Mr. Lewis as his favorite labor lead- 


er. 
xk * 


President Truman was told by some 
of the Government’s economic ad- 
visers that veto of a tax cut would 
add to prospects of a setback in busi- 
ness activity during second half of 
1947. 


we 


Clark Clifford, President’s counsel, 
did the final writing on Mr. Truman’s 
messages to Congress on the tax-re- 
duction bill and the bill changing 
labor laws. 


xk 


Canada’s Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King wanted to talk gold prices and 
dollar devaluation with President 
Truman in Canada, but didn’t get 
far. Canada would like to have the 
United States increase the price it will 
pay for gold above the present $35 an 
ounce so that it could get more dollars 
for its gold. Mr. Truman isn’t in- 
terested. 
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George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
is to maintain liaison with Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, on a 
strictly personal basis hereafter. The 
Secretary of State and head of the 
powerful Committee that must imple- 
ment U.S. foreign policy ironed out 
their personal problems in a long ses- 


sion together. 


xk *& 


Secretary Marshall is about con- 
vinced that it is easier to run a world 
war than it is to try to run the U.S. 
Department of State. The State De- 
partment, with the world hanging on 
the ropes and looking to it for aid, 
finds great difficulty in getting its 
wheels to turn. 


xk & 


Senator Robert Taft is not prepared 
at this time to break away from the 
leadership of Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg on major issues of foreign policy. 
The Ohio Senator is not planning to 
take up leadership of the Senate group 
that favors isolation for the United 
States, although he may differ from 
Senator Vandenberg on some policy 
issues. 


k it: & 


Henry Wallace is giving a bad case of 
political jitters to the White House 
group by his hints of either a third- 
party venture in 1948 or a convention 
ruckus that will upset harmony plans. 
Some of the calmer advisers are con- 
vinced that Mr. Wallace, in the end, 
will be found backing Mr. Truman in 
the 1948 campaign. 


% ht 


J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, 
surprised the White House, as well as 
Attorney General Tom Clark, by in- 
forming Senators that he had been 
restricted by Mr. Clark to interview- 
ing six persons when investigating the 
voting record in Kansas City wards 
in the 1946 election. Mr. Hoover had 
not been permitted to investigate the 
activities of the Pendergast organiza- 
tion in that election, but he wasn’t ex- 
pected to make that point public. 


Margaret Chase Smith, liberal Rel 
publican Congresswoman from Main 
is to make a try for the Senate seat, 
Republican leader Wallace White 

the 1948 primary. Mrs. Smith will} 
up against Maine’s Governor Hora 
Hildreth, with the going probably 
be rough. 


| 


xk & 


One condition that the World Bang 
intends to attach to any loan to Py 

land is that Polish coal be marketej 

in Western Europe. Poland’s reactiog 
to that condition will be a test | 
Russia’s attitude on general Europea 
reconstruction plans. 


x * 


The multibillion-dollar plan for sug 
plying Europe with dollar excha fe 
now cooking in the Department ¢ 
State, is to be known as the “Mars 
plan,” and will be sold to Congres 
and the country on that basis, 


a 


Jean Monnet, France’s No. 1 ecog 
nomic planner, is to give his ideas om 
how a multibillion-dollar program of 
U.S. aid for Europe can be shaped 
in practical form during a visit ti} 
Washington: The French feel thai 
Great Britain is dragging her heels of) 
the whole problem of planning fa 
Europe’s recovery. 


x * © 


Representative John Taber, budget 
cutter for the House, who is resistin 
very strong pressures in order to mah 
cuts, will discover that the Senate is 
to insist upon restoring a good many 
of the funds that the House is cuttin 
out, 


* * *& 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agr: 
culture, points out that a limit m 
loading facilities at ports, not aij 
official desire, has served to caum 
about a 50-50 ratio in shipments 

wheat and of flour to consumé 
abroad. Mr. Anderson, if loading 
facilities allowed, would favor a ship 
ping ratio of about 70 per cent gral 
and 30 per cent flour. 
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